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KUROTICS have been made comfortable, for a time, at 
least, by such different measures as manipulation, rest, medi- 
cation deliberately given for so-called ‘‘psychological’’ 
effect, a change of religion, Vedantic philosophy, ‘‘new’’ thought, 
various systems of psychoanalysis and by explicit suggestion, as 
well as by the suggestion implicit in electricity, hydrotherapy 
and surgery. Work and play have both been used as cures also. 
Methods of concentration and of relaxation have had advocates. 

Of these empirical methods, the only considerable survivors in 
the medical world are explicit suggestion, direct and indirect, 
and some of the psychoanalytic systems. The former are rapidly 
passing into desuetude. Of the psychoanalysis of Freud, the 
most conspicuous American exponent has stated that it is ‘‘suit- 
able in only few instances, and of these that only a small minority 
are improved thereby’’. 

Now as all of these methods have eventuated sometimes in 
cures more or less permanent, more or less complete, there may 
be in each method an element common to them all, and this might 
be an efficacious factor in the cures reported. If a common prin- 
ciple ean be ascertained, and if it can be shorn of useless or 
hurtful contingents, then the therapeutics of neurotic patients 
should be simpler and more successful than in most hands at 
present. 

Now, there can be found a common principle (1) immanent in 
the procedures used from time immemorial in the casting out of 
devils, or the freeing of repressions, according to the fashion of 
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the moment; as well as in the more direct and less complex 
methods of suggestion. 

This principle is merely the changing of the patient’s menta] 
attitude towards what disturbs him to the point of neurotic be- 
havior. The Christian Scientist accepts a complex pseudo-philo- 
sophical suggestion masquerading as religion, which teaches him 
to deny the existence of all evil including that which disturbs 
him. Electrical, aqueous, or surgical hocus-pocus ‘‘ 
bring to others the removal of an imaginary physical trouble. Lost 
in the complexities of psychoanalysis, others learn to ignore by this 
suggestion their inconveniences, or to concentrate their minds upon 
others inculeated by believers in the unconscious. 

3ut these procedures merely draw a red herring across the 
real trail which should lead the clinician to true understanding 
of the patient’s emotional disturbances. He can attain this only 
by a comprehension of the patient’s (2) real attitude, which the 
patient himself does not understand, and often cannot voice, 
attributing his symptoms to quite irrelevant matters.(3) 

To penetrate into the inner meaning of the patient’s feelings, 
complicating mysteries are only a disadvantage. The problem 
is fundamentally simple, and should be clear. 

A clear illustration of the mechanism is that of the ‘‘condi 
tioning’’ of the gastric reflex of dogs by psychological stimuli, 
whether these are pleasurable or painful. The removal of the 
extraneous suggestion would remedy any ‘‘neurosis’’ but for the 
fact that memory maintains its action; so that the mental content 
must be modified at its foundation, and this requires considerable 
analysis of the patient’s trends. Hence the complete failure of 
such naive procedures as reassurance and suggestion. (New York 
Medical Journal, 1915.) Law suits and malingering, so often 
interwoven with these cases, have created misunderstandings. But 
indemnity is not necessarily curative even of the malingerer. A 
ease which lasted seven years after receiving heavy damages is 
an instance in Washington. (Amer. Jour. Med. Sciences, Dec., 
1914.) 

In the complicated case, proper psychological reconstruction, 
made possible by clear analysis, inevitably cures, as the mechanism 
of neurotic disturbances after accidents differs in no way from 
that we find when there has been no accident at all. Furthermore, 
its nature is not of a complexity beyond the understanding of a 
layman; so that its principles can readily be grasped when pre- 
sented in court by an expert witness who really understands them. 
(New Orleans Medical Journal, May, 1915.) 
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The Common Principle in Differing Psychotherapeutics 





[he object of treatment is not merely to sidetrack an un- 
isant thought or emotion, but to reéducate the patient’s tenden- 
in a fruitful direction which will preclude reactions of 
iieting or hurtful kind. The process can be most satisfac- 
y accomplished only when the practitioner has analyzed the 

yvehie factors which enter into the disturbance. He does this 

order to have an understanding of the mental processes with 
h he will have to deal in reconstructing the patient’s reactions 
he surroundings which have initiated or are maintaining his 
hosis. (‘‘Hysteria and Its Modern Treatment.’’ J. A. M. A., 
, 1912.) 

e procedure may be very complex, but in principle it does 
differ from the very simple conditioning, reconditioning and 
onditioning of autonomic reflexes practiced by Pavlow upon 
vs in his experiments upon the functions of the digestive glands. 

(he principle is one of associating with useful activities, which 
often means social relationships, the pleasurable feelings for 

h the patient has substituted some distressing emotion. When 

is accomplished there ensues the spontaneous disappearance 

e disagreeable feelings which are at the root of the disorder, 

ks to a power of storing up impressions in the human cortex 

the form of ideas. 

Did I suspect tuberculosis I should prefer not to verify it and 

iid refuse to be examined, declared a colleague to me; so the 

roon who dreads the examination of his soul pretends to be 

d lest he may have to confess a corruption of which he is cen- 

s. Like the child who persistently denies an act which he 

‘ommitted, and for which he fears blame, the dishonest thinker 

ts to persuade himself that inconvenient facts are non- 

tent. Like the ostrich, head in sand, he refuses to regard the 
tsmen he knows are upon him. His mind is set in a refusal 
vive attention there. 

But when the coward of conscience is led in advance to assume 

no harm will befall him, to believe that the pursuer seeks not 

destruction but brings benefits, the scales are allowed to fall 

m the eyes. He need no longer blind himself to secret desires 

are not held blameworthy. How readily is the cloak of 
neonsciousness lifted when its protection is no longer useful 
especially when such absorbing and pretty expedients occupy the 
mind while the soothing syrup is being administered as by hyp- 
nosis, dream analysis, association experiments in the search for 
repressions. Carried away by the romance one is tempted to 
fabricate more for the mere pleasure of watching its unfolding. It 









































108 Tom A. Williams 
has all the education of Calvinism without the miserable sinners, 
and all the consolation of the Roman confessional without the im 
plication of transgression. 

Mere suggestion is often capable of changing the mental atti 
tude of living beings towards situations, so that unpleasant feel. 
ings are deprived of their grounds. It is by a complex induction 
of logical and philosophical bearing that the reconditioning of 
patients is affected by the doctrines of Christian Science, dis. 
regardful of physical states and without reference to psycho- 
logical mechanisms. No solid reconstruction is thereby effected, 
and patients reconditioned by this unsound procedure frequently 
fall into states of anxiety or other distressing emotions. 

The complex inductions concerning the role of the sexuality 
portrayed by the followers of Freud are equally capable of meli 
oristie effects. The psychoanalyst erects a man of straw in which 
he makes the patient believe and which he then destroys. The 
patient, then persuaded of the disappearance of the bogey, be- 
lieves himself well so long as he continues to believe; but the 
foundation being of sand is unstable and he relapses. 

Once the morbid attitude of the patient is understood, and 
it is sometimes quite difficult in practice although simple in prin 
ciple, the means of changing it into a healthy one have to be 
devised. They must vary with the individual case. Often they 
are simple and possible in the psychiatrist’s office. Sometimes a 
change of environment, temporary or permanent, provides thi 
most rapid means of adaptation. But in all cases some adjust 
ment is possible without this optimum. The means employed may 
be entitled rational persuasion based on understanding of the 
patient’s motivations. (4) 

Some instances wil: illustrate the use of this principle, which 
in my hands has proved usually successful during the past twenty 
two years, in that very few patients fail to be benefited, and those 
who receive full benefit do not relapse. 

In a state of abject terror, face congested, eyes bloodshot, 
trembling violently, unable to leave the hotel to undertake im- 
portant official business for which he had come to Washington, a 
man unwillingly permitted me to see him at the instigation of a 
local physician and a business associate who had accompanied 
him. An intense fear increasing during several years was more 
and more incapacitating him for affairs. Medical treatment, rest, 
travel had been without avail, and he was in despair at the failure 
of these methods. Apparently he had no inkling of the basis of 
his dreads; but in reality he dreaded the examination into their 
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ners, sourees. When investigation was sedulously pushed it was dis- 
im covered that he was compelled to refrain from business enter- 


es because of fear of storms and especially winds. It was 


atti ascertained that this had arisen because of the bursting of a large 
fee] lam and his struggle to reach home against a panic stricken crowd. 
ction Further exploration revealed the basis of the fear as that of death. 
ig of [his was the factor which demanded therapeutic reconditioning. 
dis In order to effect this, the personality of an only child, always 
ycho ilt even by his business associates, had to be dealt with until 
eted, the point was reached where he spontaneously declared, ‘‘ Perhaps 
ently [ don’t amount to much anyway’’, and later showed the realization 
is needs by stating, ‘‘I have concluded that I will be just 
ality what I make myself’’. The reconditioning idea then might be 
mel; stated shortly as ‘*‘Why should I be afraid of losing a life which 
vhich fter all is that of a person nothing like so valuable as I had 
Th supposed?’’ Hence his difficulty was inadequate insight into the 
, be psychic processes concerned. This led to the pejoristie attitude, 
t the @ fear of death; and this interfered with his efficiency by preventing 
s undertaking the activities necessary in his business. This 
and incapacity led to other fears with regard to success, esteem, eco- 
pri nomic status; and an acute anxiety produced the clinical picture 
0 be which was seen at my first visit. In less than a week he was 
they impregnated by the truth regarding himself. This was melioristic 
les a in tendency and therefore permitted him to adjust himself to the 
the conditions of his life without distressing emotions. 
just The mechanism was ascertained without resort to dream analy- 
ma} sis, artificial association experiments or the abstractions of mind 
T} 


required in the free association method. These expedients are 
merely indicators of anamnestic incapacity on the part of the 


hich examiner, who is often too self-conscious concerning his own 
nity social reactions, particularly in sex relation, and therefore pre- 
host vents the free unfolding of the patient’s mind. 

A little girl while walking in the evening from one house to 
shot, another is suddenly startled by the loud roar of a passing street 
im car. She realizes that she is alone, and becomes alarmed because 
mn, a of a possible vague danger. From this arises the habit of fear- 
of a fulness which accompanies her into school life, which renders her 
nied timid. However, without much effort she succeeds in evading 
nore the test of cireumstances;: but in college she has to face recitations 
rest, and other occasions of being conspicuous. Diflidences and fear 
lure so empoison her thoughts that she is unable to concentrate at 
5 0 work. Insomnia brings agitation and she has to leave college 
heit disappointed and exhausted to the point of torpidity. By means 









































110 Tom A. Williams 
of giving her an understanding of this mechanism, the setting 
of her mind is changed so that fear no longer besets her and she 
becomes well and happy in a few weeks. 

The personality may be distorted in several directions. Hence. 
each must be dealt with in turn, as in the case of an obsessed 
young woman who was so intensely absorbed that she was quite 
incapable of work or even crossing the street alone. The origin 
of the obsessions was a sense of inferiority engendered in child 
hood by the belief by her parents that her health was not like 
that of others, and the obsessions were derivatives of the desir 
that others should not excel her, and as polyuria was a symptom, 
she demanded an equal number of urinations from those who 
professed consideration for her. The case is too long to detail, 
but the patient has now for 7 years and a half been performing 
productive work free from her innumerable obsessions which wer 
dealt with singly at first. 

That a coat must be cut to the cloth is a principle not to be 
ignored. There is room in the world for all temperaments, and 
the operator must discover the nature of the individual before 
attempting to recondition. He should not attempt to set to the 
plough a fiery race-horse, nor to convert a steady plodder into 
brilliancy. 

But even in the physical factors which furnish temperament, 
modifications are possible through metabolic agencies. All are 
familiar with alteration of psychic attitude engendered by alcoho! 
or caffeine. A constipated state will change temperament and 
attitude to surroundings. Lack of ambition and inertia is quickly 
removed in people when iron is given or hookworm exterminated. 
Again, ambition may be given to others by adrenal gland. Fur 
tiveness and dishonesty cease in some children when they are 
fed pituitary gland. There is evidence in support of the argument 
that altruism is related to the gonad. A callous and selfish person 
may merely be undersexed. 

Sut in spite of these physical factors and their wider preva 
lence than is often supposed, experience shows that most neu 
roticism is psychogenetic, and that it can be reconditioned into 
happy usefulness by psychological means. 


SEE ALSO: 


1. Mechanism of the Psychoneuroses. Amer. Jour. Psychiatry, 1924. 
. Fallacies Regarding Unconscious Mind. Jour. Abnor. Psychol., 1924. 
. Neglected Psychopathic Factors. J.A.M.A., 1922. 

. Spurious and Genuine Psychotherapy. Ill. Med. Jour., 1914. 

. Treatment of Psychoneuroses. Cleveland Academy of Med., 1915. 
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\LUE AS AN OBJECTIVE PROBLEM FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALBERT P. WEISS * 


rPVHE Genesis of Value—This problem is one that has created 
/| a considerable amount of-difficulty in the study of the uni- 
verse and the development of civilization. If we accept the 
sical postulate that the universe can be reduced to relatively 
ple elements such as electrons and protons, the problem of 
occurs first and in its simplest form when the electron- 
ton aggregates reach a degree of complexity which corre- 
ds to biological organization. These biological organizations 
bit the properties of continuity and uniformity with a definite 
ve in composition through a mitotic period. Because of 
fact that there is some variation between parents and off- 
ng the forces in the environment will favor some forms rather 
others. This means that the relative number of categories 
change with time. When the degree of complexity of the 
inism reaches that of the human being, the category of the 
iving group itself and the conditions which led to the sur- 
il will be given the name of value. This is all that the term 
ius. Furthermore, the term is limited to the surviving group 
conditions. Those individuals or organisms that are elimin- 
by the process will designate it as evil or unvaluable. 
In the development of species some of them exhibit a greater 
riability with respect to their environment, and these species 
be more likely to continue their stock than the others, al- 
ough this is not necessarily the case. Some of the older forms 
animal life have been remarkably constant and long-lived, 
though they have been superseded in complexity by later 
ecies, but we do not speak of them as exhibiting the qualities 
value to the same extent as those that vary in their behavior 
fe histories to a greater extent. As behavior tends to become 
stant, the attribute of value tends to disappear. This varia- 
ty in behavior is not a constant process. Different kinds and 


pecies change at various rates for different times. For human 


ngs alone races and nations start with a relatively undiffer- 


ntiated behavior series, then achieve greater variability, passing 
through a maximum of highest variability, and then receding 
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to a more stable series of activities. During this process they 
are usually eliminated by a species of higher variability, although 
the exchanges may be of a temporary character. The behavior 
life history on earth has not been of sufficient duration, so far 
as our historical records are concerned, to justify the belief 
that particular species have passed through more than one peak 
of highest variability. However, since we are limited to an 
anthropological history which is somewhat similar to that of 
past nations, it is difficult to determine whether the variabilit 
of past nations has been greater than any within recent times. 

Because of this high degree of variability in behavior the 
question has constantly arisen as to whether there is a form of 
variability which will with time become stable and be regarded 
as the ultimate type of behavior. All methods of social contro! 
through the environment have assumed that this is the case, 
although even at any one time the criteria for this permanent 
behavior have varied. What we have designated as politica 
control has always been directed toward maintaining a constant 
type of civilization. 

The question arises as to whether the curve of variabilits 
conforms with some of those which designate the uniformities 
of the other sciences. If we assume the present era as zero 
time and lay off backwards hundred-year periods in which we 
record the different types of individual, public, domestic, voca- 
tional, and recreational behavior, we shall find that the variability 
constantly grows less and apparently recedes toward a bas 
line asymptotically. If this zero is an inflection point, the future 
variability will also decrease asymptotically, but it will be im 
possible to determine this until the inflection point has been 
passed a considerable distance. Thus with respect to Kuropean 
civilization, we know that there has been a greater change in 
the types of behavior of the different nations during the last 
hundred years than perhaps during the previous thousand, but 
we do not know whether the next hundred years will indicate a 
greater variability than the past hundred. If it does, then this 
year would represent an inflection point, or for convenience in 
historical computation, would represent zero time. In trying 
to determine the variability of behavior the nature of our social 
organization must be taken into consideration. It is not likely 
that the amount of physical interaction changes very much from 
period to period, unless we consider such changes as are repre 
sented by enormous natural forees such as earthquakes, storms, 
floods, deluges, ete. 
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This shows that the concept of value is a biosocial one and 
pends upon the type of social organization that is making it. 


equently we cannot say that there is such a thing as a funda 
tal value, unless we can demonstrate that human civilization 
iniversal change is directed along some invariable line. To 
this the changes on the earth are not sufficient, because in 
ersal change the variabilities occurring on all the stars and 
ts must also be considered. When this is done, it is not 
that we shall find the same types of changes as those found 
man civilization or on earth, and consequently our value 

es is practically indeterminable. At the present time we are 
posed to classify those actions as valuable which tend to 
crease the variability of the behavior and prolong the life his 
changes occurring on other planets, all attempts at compari- 
become futile. We do not even know whether it is necessary 
restrict our concept of value to biological or biosocial changes, 
because we do not even know whether or not there may be a 
series of changes which exceed in variability those that we now 
call biosocial. Roughly the order of change on earth is: subato 
mic, atomie, cellular, multicellular, biosocial. We do not know 
whether there are changes which exceed the biosocial. From 


of given species; but when these changes are thrown against 


the genetic standpoint, and as far as we can judge from our 
records of the development on earth, there was a time when 
ere were only subatomic changes, then came atomic changes, 
cellular changes, multicellular changes, and last of all, biosocial 
changes. Whether this itself is a universal series we do not know. 
We feel justified in saying that it is, because our own sensori- 
motor systems and the morphological and functional develop- 
ments within our own bodies lead us to react to the changes 
which occur on earth in this order, but that it is the only possible 
order of change there is no method of determining at this time. 
llowever, from the pragmatic standpoint the postulation or 
assumption of a specific direction in the changes that are occur 
ring makes it possible to hasten the changes, and one postulate 
that is necessary for developing the maximum change is an 
agreement as to the distribution of this change. However, future 
history will probably show, as it has done in the past, that these 
temporary criteria are wrong, since, so far as we know, none 
of them has maintained itself. 
As the result of an investigation of this nature we must con- 
clude that the only thing we are justified in saying is that change 
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is continuous but that the direction of this change cannot he 
permanently established except with respect to its variability, 
Many scientists, and especially some theoretical physicists, 
are disposed to affirm that biosocial changes are relatively fixed 
and that the most stable ones, or series of changes that are likely 
to become permanent, are of the type which represent the so 
called moral ideals which prevailed during the younger ages o{ 
the scientist. Such conceptions are of course relatively variable. 
At the present time they usually end in some concept of God 
which was prevalent during the growth period of the scientist. 
Because of the fact that no attempt has ever been made to estab- 
lish the quantitative concept of God, it is possible to use this 
as a symbol for nearly any type of change. We cannot determine 
whether as a social force this concept will be maintained, yet 
is doubtful whether the stimulating value of such a concept wil! 
have the same effect as a more liberal statement of future prob 
able changes. We do not even know whether such a liberality 
is worth while in the sense that it will be more readily accepted 
and produce greater variability in the personal, public, domestic, 
vocational, and recreational behavior of individuals. The ques 
tion as to whether this variability is desirable is entirely futile. 


All we can say is that this will probably happen, because it has 
happened in the past, and we can give the concept itself a greater 
stimulating value by giving it a special name. We do not know, 
for instance, that the type of behavior represented by a human 
being is any better or worse than that represented by an ape 
or so-called lower form of animal life. The term ‘‘better’’ is a 
human category and would not be present if there were no human 


beings. 

Value as a Biosocial Classification of Behavior.—One of the 
frequent criticisms against a strictly biosocial or behavioristic 
description of human behavior is that value cannot be described 
objectively. It is held to be subjective, of the mind or spirit, 
and something added to the social stimulating and sensorimotor 
processes through which it expresses itself. 

To say that the newborn infant already reacts as if his own 
actions and the objects about him were of unequal values seems 
to be reading into the infantile reactions something which is 
acquired at a later stage in development. For those who have 
worked with infants, the reactions of the newborn resemble reflex 
actions in the sense that whatever movements occur are the 
products of sensorimotor processes which represent a growth 
stage in the development of the organism. They may or may 
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contribute to the survival of the organism. Of course if the 
tions which occur lead to the death of the infant, they are 
issified as harmful by the parents or physician. During the 
velopment of civilization most of the reactions of infants have 
classified according to their biological effects, and this classi- 
ition through social intercommunication has become part of 
equipment in rearing the child. In modern civilization the 
ssfications of the actions, physiological processes, and the con- 
tions for developing specific conditions in infants have become 

. complex that they have been placed in the hands of a special 
vroup, the pediatricians.’ From the standpoint of value we may 
say that the pediatrician through experimentation and observation 
has developed the criterion according to which the movements of 
infant are classified as valuable or not valuable. Society has 
epted this criterion. This criterion is not the same in all social 
eroups nor for the same social group at different historical stages. 
Value is too broad a concept. It is necessary to restrict it to 
cific eases. For instance, it is debated whether the feeding 
ods of the newborn should occur at equal intervals of three 
four hours during the twenty-four, or whether they should 

ir at three-hour intervals during the day with a long interval 
rom nine p.M. to six a.m. during the night. This problem obvi- 
y involves a value estimate, but the experimental character 
the solution of the problem is clear. The test is a physiological 
Which of the two methods of feeding produces bigger and 
better babies? One can of course sentimentalize the whole process 
aying that the physician is actuated by the noble principle of 
trying to ‘‘save our babies’’ or that behind his activities there 
a spiritual force which is guiding him toward improving the 

e. However, when we actually investigate the stimuli (lectures 
and clinies) during his training period, we find the words ‘‘noble, 
spiritual, welfare’’ used very little. The terms ‘‘metabolic rate, 
increase in weight, rate of recovery of the mother’’, etc., are much 
more frequent. If we trace backward the stimulating conditions 
which started the high school student on his medical career, we 
again find very definite environmental conditions. The student 
may have an uncle whom he is imitating, he may have read a 
biographical account of the life of some great physician, there 
may be a family ‘‘tradition’’, he may wish to impress some girl 
toward whom he has matrimonial intentions with the nobility 





|The pediatrician may be a licensed physician who has specialized in infant dis- 

ses, he may be an older person relatively unscientific but skilled in handling infants, 
special member of the family group, a priest, medicine man, etc., depending upon 
legree of culture of the social group under consideration. 
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of his character, or he may merely have read that the income of 
an obstetrician is greater than that of the physician in ‘‘ genera! 
practice’’. Thousands of stimulating situations for any given 
individual enter into the formation of his life career. But the 
isolation of these stimulating factors and an analysis of the in 
heritance type of the individual will account for the whole situa 
tion. To assume that there is a special evaluating faculty which 
weighs and compares the various alternative forms of behavior 
which might have occurred is unnecessary. When all the stimulat 
ing and sensorimotor conditions of the individual have been ip- 
vestigated, we have all the facts which entered into the formation 
of the behavior career of the physician. When we insist that the 
career is the resultant of some ‘‘evaluating’’ process, we merely 
indicate that we do not have an adequate analysis of the stimu 
lating and sensorimotor conditions. It is of course possible to 
maintain that after all is said and done there is still the fact that 
human beings do strive toward an idealistic goal, and to cite 
cases that are more obscure even than that of the physician. How- 
ever, this shifts the burden of proof, and if the discussion is to 
be kept on a scientific level, one can ask for more than a linguistic 
account of what is to be include under such terms as striving, 
idealistic, goal, ete. 

A strictly biosocial account of the ‘‘process of evaluating”’ 
so far as the individual! is concerned, seems to imply only that 
the term ‘‘value’’ is one that is used to designate the fact that 
the behavior careers of different individuals are not identical 
but that nevertheless they do conform with the social requirement 
that the individual should contribute toward the preservation and 
development of the social organization to which he belongs. With 
the accumulation of more data on the biosocial processes which 
enter into the formation of a given life career, the ‘‘process of 
evaluating’’ will break up into a number of categories and sub 
classes such as individual values, vocational values, economic 
values, recreational values, ete., which involve only the inheritance 
and the sensorimotor processes within the individual. From the 
literary, artistic, or religious standpoint it may be useful to group 
some of these together under a special heading such as spiritual 
values, but it is not necessary to confuse the act of grouping and 
naming with a hypothetical ‘‘evaluating faculty’’. 

Spiritual Values.—The infant is born into a very complex so 
cial environment. As he grows, he finds that the persons about 
him perform many different activities. His mother performs one 
type of activity, his father another, his brothers and sisters, aunts, 
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‘les, neighbors, preacher, policeman, still others. Many of 
ese actions stimulate him to modify his own behavior. His 
aking and sleeping is timed to fit in more or less with a family 

tine, he is taught not to interfere when his mother is engaged 
certain household or social activities, he awaits the homecoming 
his father, he learns to play with other children. He learns 
that his movements must be timed to fit into the movements of 
he other children, that there is a daily, weekly, and seasonal 
tine, and that many of his movements are anticipatory in 
haracter in the sense that they are preparatory for situations 
not yet present. Before he can have his breakfast, he must change 
rom sleeping to waking garments; before he can play, he must 
ave his breaktast; after a period of play there will be luncheon, 
ete. As school activities begin, the series becomes more complex, 
ind the proportion of activity that is preparatory for stimulating 

‘onditions which have not yet arisen becomes greater and greater. 

Slowly he learns that a great deal of his own activity and that 
others is of this preparatory type. At first he cannot indicate 
describe even to himself the nature of the stimulating condi- 

tions for which his activity is preparatory. However, the stimu- 
ng conditions (educational methods) are such that he performs 
actions even though he is unable to describe the future stimu- 
ng conditions for which they are anticipatory. There are even 

any instances in which the daily routine is changed. The child 
may be suddenly snatched from intensive play, given a more care- 
| bath than usual and at an unusual time, be dressed carefully 
his best garments, and told not to play and get his clothes soiled. 

(he oceasion for this, he learns later, was the visit of some adult. 
(hese oeecasions become so frequent that the child acquires a 

form of behavior in which the stimulating conditions which have 

not yet appeared play an important part. The child does not of 
urse respond to stimuli which have not yet appeared. He re- 
sponds only as he has responded in the past under similar stimu- 
ting conditions. He gradually learns that present behavior is 
ys linked to future behavior and that not all of his present 
vities are equally relevant to future activity. The whole so- 
system and especially that part of it which is included under 

at series of stimuli called education is a stimulating device 
igned to develop and to teach the child what forms of present 
avior are most important for future behavior. Because the 
iriability in human behavior is very great, it is difficult for the 
dividual to select from all the stimuli about him those to which 
is to react in some specific manner. 
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To help the individual in performing the correct responses 
society has developed verbal classifications which have been found 
useful as stimuli in making selections among a number of alterna 
tive responses. Thus the verbal stimulus ‘‘Honesty is the best 
policy’? presented to an individual or as an autosuggestion of 
the individual to himself has been found to be a selective device 
even when the stimuli which may lead to stealing are new and 
the individual was never specifically trained not to steal a given 
object. It may be readily admitted that not much is known about 
the processes through which the selective behavior is developed. 
This is due largely to our failure to see this as a problem. In 
the past we have simply assumed that the mind in some way 
weighed the alternatives and then sent messages to those muscles 
which made up the ‘‘correct’’ response. Now that the question 
of just what is to be included under the term mind or mental has 
been critically raised, the problem is no longer so simple. We 
know something about inheritance, about sensorimotor function, 
about the nature and origin of social stimuli, before we can even 
attempt to describe why a given individual did or did not steal 
a certain object. 

All of this is preliminary to a discussion of how the so-called 
spiritual values develop. There are many occasions in the life 
of every individual where his own efforts are for the moment 
or at the given time inadequate to secure certain objects or bring 
about certain events. A genetic series would run somewhat as 
follows: A young child may see some candy beyond his reach; 
he cries until someone gets it for him. Later he finds that he 
never seems to be able to get all the candy he can eat; the only 
place where there seems to be enough candy is in a candy store, 
so he ‘‘wishes’’ he were a clerk in a candy store. At this stage 
we may call this an ‘‘ideal’’, although it is only the result of 
purely sensory factors, the partly inherited and partly acquired 
habit of eating sweets beyond the physiological demands of the 
organism. The wish or the ideal is only the name for the fact 
that if the child were in a candy store and unrestrained, he would 
eat a great deal of candy. As sensorimotor functions the wish 
and the ideal are implicit preparatory movements which if they 
became overt, would express themselves as the act of taking the 
place of the clerk in the candy store, standing in front of and 
gazing at the candy, or in the various verbal equivalents, as, ‘‘! 
wish Father owned a candy store’’, ete. It is not necessary to 
add that there are in addition many internal organic reactions 
which a more mature individual could describe as desire, longing, 
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asantness or unpleasantness, imagery, ete. The ideal in this 
ple situation is merely the name for the implicit preparatory 
vements directed toward securing an unlimited supply of candy. 
\s the child grows older, candy ceases to stimulate him so 
ely, and a substitution of stimuli oceurs. From implicit 
vements to become a clerk in a candy store the child may react 
strongly toward becoming a policeman or a traffic officer. 
ter on he is more strongly stimulated by the possibility of 
oming an aviator or a soldier. At present one frequently finds 
bootlegger or the gangster ‘‘stick ’em up’’ motif in boys’ 
nes. Of course in any given case the series may be different, 
ding on the social status within which the child is being 
red. It is not necessary to assume that in forming such a 
es of implicit reactions there are any other factors concerned 
those which operate in changing activities such as those 
nvolved in learning to read, write, develop manual skill, or the 
intless other responses which the child is learning at this time. 
These early ideals are temporary programs of behavior. The 
y clerk ideal vanishes before the child has developed the 

to become a clerk. It is replaced by some other ideal. 
With the advent of maturity these programs of behavior be- 
me much more inclusive with respect to the number of individ- 
who are ineluded. At first the child ineludes brothers or 
ivmates. He not only plans to become a policeman, but he 
res his playmates that he will not arrest them; or that he 
arrest his father but not his mother. The formation of one 
ries follows another, gradually becoming more inclusive in the 
mber of persons included and in the benefits which will be 
tributed. The program becomes less individualistic and more 
ial. This is merely a reflection of all the other forms of be- 
ior that are being acquired during youth. Without making 
ery careful analysis, one can see that the training is of such 
pe that the child learns that he cannot live for himself alone. 
he is to reeeive the advantages of social organization, he must 
ibmit to certain restrictions in his own behavior. It is out of 
ese restrictions that the so-called spiritual values arise. The 
raining and inheritance of some individuals is such that they 
are taught to plan their future behavior so that the results of 
e activities benefit others more than the individual himself. 
lt is not necessary to define clearly“what is meant by the term 
benefit. Certain types of training may produce individuals whose 
behavior is directed toward benefiting others at the expense of 
their own welfare. This is sacrifice. The obscurity which sur- 
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rounds these categories as social and sensorimotor processes js 
not due to the emergence of an evaluating faculty in the individya) 
but to a lack of knowledge of how the response series are actually 
formed in the individual. , 

The life of the individual becomes many such series of re. 
sponses in which present behavior is, as it were, a part of future 
behavior. We can roughly group these series into (1) personal 
series, in which the traits of the individual which differentiate 
him from other individuals are grouped together, (2) domestic 
series, in which the present behavior of the individual is pre 
paratory to his future behavior as a member of the family group, 
(3) public behavior, (4) vocational behavior, (5) recreational be- 
havior. Under present conditions the relation between present 
and future behavior is seldom very clear-cut. Most persons are 
so little able to describe the future stimulating conditions that 
they soon learn that their plans seldom culminate exactly as they 
had presented them to themselves. This is especially the case 
with plans which are designed to benefit others. This is partly 
due to the slowness in the development of the social organization 
as a whole as compared with the development of the individual, 
and partly to the changes which maturity itself produces. As a 
result of this constant frustration the individual learns that any 
present plan of behavior will probably be replaced by another, 
and when conditions for one plan are favorable, the conditions 
are no longer the same as when the plan was originally developed. 
In ordinary language this is spoken of as a series of changing 
ideals. When the individual has developed the necessary skill 
and conditions to carry the ideal into effect, the ideal itself has 
changed. 

While this is true for specific plans, the individual also de- 
velops a more generalized habit of planning, in which his own 
welfare becomes of less and less importance. Instead of planning 
for his own future, he plans for his children, for the family, com 
munity, state, nation, or humanity in general. What specific form 
such planning will take depends upon the social status of the 
individual. If he has acquired wealth, he may actually execute 
part of his plan. If he is a teacher, he will teach it to others. As 
a writer he may present it to a larger public. So many of these 
plans have been developed and now form part of the educational 
possibilities as definite written and oral stimuli which modify the 
behavior of those who are acted upon by these stimulus series, 
that it is unnecessary for the individual to invent a plan of his 
own. He merely follows one or the other available to him, modi 
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y them in conformity with the habits he has acquired. The 
situation is one in which many forms of stimuli are actng 
he sensorimotor system of the individual. The whole previous 
avior life history, whether this has been short or long, has 
modifying the sensorimotor system itself, so that at any 
en stage in the development it is difficult either for the indi- 
ial himself or for others to predict the resultant behavior from 
interacting stimuli. Where many alternative stimuli are pre- 
ed, there will be a delay in the final responses, and in this 
ay the ‘‘value’’ responses differ from the routine day-to-day 
ponses by which the individual maintains his social status. The 
piritual values are merely those plans of future behavior in 
which the welfare of the individual is directed toward specific 
forms such as salvation (in the religious sense), immortality, or 
toward what is called social service, art, ete. None of the series 
has been very clearly defined. There is much overlapping with 
what have been called the ‘‘practical’’ forms of behavior. No 
one has formulated even a hypothetical behavior life series which 
is accepted as the ‘‘good life’’ by any large proportion of a given 
population. To achieve it even after it has been formulated 
is a still more difficult problem. From the scientific standpoint 
we find that there is an increasing amount of interaction among 
ill the peoples on earth. The advances made in travel, intercom- 
munication, and the exchange of commodities during the last 
hundred years will place emphasis upon those behavior series in 
which the social component predominates over the individual com- 
ponent which is directed toward a maximum acquisition of com- 
modities, power, salvation, or immortality. 

Social values themselves are difficult to formulate, and it is 
still more diffieult to predict what changes will be produced. When 
books were copied by hand upon expensive parchment, many of 
the evils were thought to |e due to the lack of boks and that if 
there were some inexpensive method of making available to the 
larger masses of people the wisdom that was contained in the 
few books that had been written, much of the misery on earth 
would disappear. Movable type, printing, and cheaper paper were 
invented. Books became more numerous. Was there a propor- 
tional increase in educational level of the population? Hardly; 
a few more people read books or learned to read them, but those 
who read them did not n.ed them, and those who needed them 
lid not read them. Printing and paper became cheaper and books 
became still more numerous. However, the cost was still pro- 
hibitive for the masses. Some way must be found to make books 
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more available. Public libraries were developed. Books could 
be more easily secured than a glass of beer. Still no startling 
increase in the intellectual level of the group. Periodicals were 
developed which were cheap and delivered into the very homes 
of the masses. Did the masses make use of this cheap means of 
education? They did not, because the publishers had learned that 
to make information available does not mean that it will be assimi- 
lated. The periodicals and newspapers became cheaper and 
cheaper and lost their educational character completely. They 
were printed to amuse, to thrill, to sell goods for their advertisers, 
to spread propaganda for whoever was willing to pay for this 
service. Instead of raising the educational level of the group 
the periodicals wrote down to the average level of the greatest 
proportion of the population. Of course high-class books and 
periodicals are still being printed and in greater numbers than 
ever before, but again those who read them do not need them, 
and those who need them do not read them. 

When radio transmission was first seen as a possibility for 
distributing information, many predictions were made as to the 
educational possibilities. Now it would be possible for the aver 
age man, without more effort than that of turning a knob, to listen 
to the best contemporaneous intellects communicate the wisdom 
of a lifetime. They would even make it unnecessary to think. 
They would tell us exactly what to do first, what to do second, 
third, ete., to usher in the millenium. The speakers are available, 
good information is being broadcast, but again those who do not 
need it tune in; those who need it tune out. 

Of course it would be wrong to say that all these devices for 
distributing information did not modify social organization. The 
point is that the effects of each successive step have been greatly 
overestimated. There is no such thing as an inherent value. All 
value is acquired as a series of habits and activities from the 
social organization in which the individual develops. Technical 
improvements establish not only good habits but also bad ones, 
and often it is difficult to determine in which direction they are 
most effective. Here again the reader may define the terms 
‘‘go0d’’ and ‘‘bad’’ to suit himself. The point to be brought 
out is this: that when the new laws and social regulations are 
adopted without an experimental or scientific basis, the promoter 
ean only stress the advantages of the innovation. New legislation 
or methods of social control are usually directed against some 
form of behavior that is rather generally regarded as socially 
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ndesirable, and the relationship between the two is readily dis- 
criminated. The evils which may follow are not so easily pre- 
licted, because there is no opportunity to differentiate them 
forehand. A new regulation not only acts upon the conditions 
against which it is directed, but it changes the whole social environ- 
ment into something different from what it has ever been. Under 
such conditions prediction is difficult. When the prohibition of 
intoxicating beverages was first discussed in the United States, 
some writers did warn us against the evils of bootlegging that 
yht arise. However, since this evil had -not developed, and 
no data were available as to the probable effect, both economic 
social, the arguments were not very convincing. The evils 
the saloon and the place of the large distillers in political cor- 
iption were very concrete and could easily be discriminated. The 
adoption of the prohibition amendment has changed the environ- 
ment to such an extent that we are now confronted with an entirely 
different social problem. On the other hand, those who are now 
agitating for the repeal of the amendment have all the arguments 
on their side. The saloon evil and its contribution to political 
corruption, which was such a strong argument in the first decade 
of this century, is now a rather weak one. It should also be noted 
that as the data on the cost of enforcing prohibition and the evil 
effects of bootlegging accumulate, the idealistic argument of ‘‘per- 
sonal liberty’’ is being used less and less. No one now seriously 
regards the prohibition of the sale of opium as a limitation of 
his personal liberty, but in some countries these restrictions are 
still regarded as ‘‘ideals’’ toward which the forces of individual 
and social control should be directed. 

In conclusion we may say that spiritual values are social 

classifications of behavior that are not clearly defined. They fall 
to two general groups, between which there is much overlapping: 
|. Those forms of behavior directed toward securing for the 
individual a greater degree of salvation in the religious sense, 
immortality, or toward securing a higher social status for those 
individuals who have been classified as cultured. The definition 
of culture varies from race to race, group to group, time to time, 
but for any given period it is sufficiently constant to act as a 
stimulating condition in modifying behavior. 

2. Those forms of behavior directed toward increasing the 
degree of coéperation among individuals so that each individual 
may expand the variety of his activities to the maximum extent 
consistent with his inheritance, training, and environment. From 
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this standpoint social organization is not an end in itself; 
merely a device for increasing the opportunities for any give 
person and for all persons. 

Value classifications of these so-called spiritual, esthetic, or 
idealistic forms of behavior are not scientifically or experimentally 
developed. They are formulated by individuals who have been 
temporarily accepted as authoritative by the group. As the sta 
tistical or experimental data in support of any given form of 
value classification accumulate, the terms spiritual, idealistic, ete., 
tend to drop out, and the activity itself is incorporated into the 
routine behavior or cultural status of the group. 

A Theoretical Analysis of Value—From the scientific or ex 
perimental standpoint the problem of value may be made clearer 
from the following illustration. 

Suppose one considers a standard family of two parents and 
three children. Take all families who are comparable in this 
respect and whose average yearly income is $1,000. Make a eare 
ful study of many such families in a given community. Prepare 
a list of their activities and possessions such as the number of 
rooms in the dwelling, the pieces of furniture and other household 
equipment, like electric irons, washing machines, fans, type of 
heating, ete. Add to this personal possessions, jewelry, dress, 
automobile, radio, ete. Include amount spent for medical atten 
tion, charity, community fund, insurance, education, and amount 
of training of the children, visits to theatre, movies, church, pic- 
nics, vacations, ete. Of course for a family having only $1,000 
a year income most of these items will be represented by zero. 
However, the point is to prepare a complete inventory of the 
activities and commodities. Suppose the same investigation is 
extended to a large number of $2,000 income families, $3,000, 
$4,000, $5,000, etc., say to $20,000. From such an investigation 
it would be possible to derive a frequency table for all the activities 
and commodities of the various income groups. 

Suppose the control conditions were such that each family’s 
yearly income could be suddenly increased by $1,000. Each income 
group would now acquire the commodities and do the things of 
the next higher income group under the old conditions. ‘That 
is to say, the $1,000 family would add to its commodities and 
activities those things which represented the difference between 
its old and its new economic status. The $2,000 family would 
add the difference between its old status and that of the old 
$3,000 family. This would continue along the line for the higher 
income levels. This applies, of course, only to the groups as a 
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ole. What any given family will add will depend upon special 
nditions within the family, but taking the population as a whole, 

tatistician could quite accurately caleulate the increases in 
hool attendance, medical attention, insurance, automobiles, movie 
ittendance, increased food consumption along certain lines, ete. 
For a given community it would be possible to predict how many 
more teachers would be required and of what grade, how many 
more radios would be needed, how many more books, libraries, 
hospital facilities, how many fewer policemen, jails, ete. Again 
nder adequate industrial, educational, and social control it would 
be possible to prepare for such an important social change so 
at when it actually occurred, there would be very little 
disturbance. 

All this could be accomplished without ever raising the issue 
of ‘‘values’’ for the lower income levels, which represent by far 
the largest percentage of the population. In the higher levels 
the addition of $1,000 would produce very little change either 
in the behavior or the commodities of the families. The investi- 
vation would show that there is an optimum income beyond which 
little change occurs by further additions to income. Of course a 
revolutionary change such as the one described would produce 
secondary effects which the statistician could not predict, like 
changes in political organization, international relations, but the 
number of these items would be surprisingly few provided the 
investigation were as extensive as the one being considered. 

Considering the families who have reached an income level 
where the addition of $1,000 per year does not produce any 
measurable change in their behavior, it may be asked, can the 
behavior of this group be considered uniform? Actually we know 
that it is not. Furthermore if we ask for reports as to whether 
the individual members are ‘‘happy’’, we shall find that they 
are not, and the complaints will not differ materially from those 
of the lower income levels. There will be, at least with the younger 
members, what may be termed a ‘‘restlessness’’ to be doing some- 

¢ different. Each individual may report more or less specifi- 
cally just in what way it would be desirable to modify behavior, 
but when the change is made, it will be safe to predict that the 
restlessness will not disappear. Furthermore, the greater the 
amount of leisure, the greater the degree of this aimless rest- 
lessness. This biosocial condition has not received the considera- 
tion which its importance demands. Social institutions and 
customs have been developed on the basis that restlessness is 
abnormal and that from the biosocial side it indicates faulty 
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adjustment to environment. It has been assumed that the state 
as an institution is successful in the degree that it supplies the 
conditions under which the ‘‘good citizen’’ will be contented, or 
that restlessness will disappear. From the biosocial standpoint 
this is a fallacy. A certain degree of restlessness or disconten} 
is a perfectly normal condition up to the age of about fifty, and 
it is a necessary condition for the survival of species. All that 
social organization can do is to make the environment sufficiently 
flexible so that the maximum variations in behavior may occur, 
with perhaps some guardianship over those variations which wil! 
disrupt the social organization. Of course there are not and there 
probably never will be accurate tests for determining in advance 
how disruptive a new variation in behavior may be. But it is 
probably better to err on the side of liberality rather than on the 
side of conservatism. At first the individual will be the one most 
affected by any innovation, and the inherent conservatism of 
the group will impose nonofficial restrictions long before the ocea 
sion for official action presents itself. Biosocially it seems better 
to discard old rules and conventions as soon as they no longer 
fit modern conditions, even though they may still have ‘‘a kernel 
of truth’’ in them, and to tolerate new rules and conventions in 
behavior even though they have not yet passed through ‘‘the 
cleansing fire’’. This is the scientific or experimental point of 
view. Unless some such step is taken, changes in social organiza 
tion will continue to be revolutionary rather than evolutionary 
in character. 

From this it may be concluded that the problem of ‘‘values”’ 
settles itself as soon as the individual is able to regulate his 
environment to a sufficient degree. This actually occurs in those 
families whose income level is so high that additions to it do 
not modify behavior or commodities. Such families already show 
the social qualities of gentility, consideration for others, and 
codperation, unless their wealth has been acquired so rapidly that 
there has not been sufficient time to acquire these so-called virtues. 
The problem of ‘‘values’’ is introduced primarily by those indi 
viduals who assume responsibility for planning the behavior of 
others to conform with either their own plan of life or some hypo 
thetical plan which they believe has universal validity. The 
problem of values will vanish when training is directed toward 
giving each individual the maximum control over his environment 
and his own behavior that is consistent with equal control for 
others. Of course the best way in which this control can reach 
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optimum or maximum degree is through codperation: personal, 
mestie, public, vocational, and recreational. It is not difficult 
teach this lesson to anyone, even the most stupid. It represents 
tage in the evolution of Homo sapiens from the individualistic 
in which the organism was solely dependent upon its own claws 
teeth for survival. 
If there is one lesson that can be learned from history, it is 
the behavior of future generations can not be predicted. 
kyen our own grandfathers express their astonishment at the 
nges they have experienced within their own lifetime. This 
vain only illustrates how changing are the actual values from 
generation to another. The change is largely obscured be- 
se the verbal abstractions which represent value classifications 
relatively uniform. Thus the moral maxim ‘‘Do unto others 
vou would have others do unto you’’ is very old and has formed 
e basis of many moral codes. However, when the concrete 
tions of an individual who is acting in conformity with this 
eralization in this century are compared with the concrete 
tions of a century ago, the actual movements differ greatly. 
social institutions through which the present century may 
xpress its conformity with the Golden Rule (community chest, 
scouts, free clinics, civic centers, civil liberty, free scholar- 
ps, bread lines, ete.) are so different from those of a hundred 
ears ago that there is an entirely different problem in social 
havior. The Golden Rule alone does not help in differentiating 
etween these various institutions. This all goes back to the 
riginal thesis of this paper, that ‘‘values’’ are not inherent. They 
are acquired and depend upon the type of civilization which exists 
the time. From the scientific standpoint they are derived em- 
irically, and the contribution of science is a methodology by 
ich they may be derived experimentally. 
Individual initiative may anticipate the experimental findings 
science, but individual initiative is sterile until it is verified 
science. The only scientific basis for a value classification 
y be stated as follows: From a consideration of past events 
the species Homo sapiens will probably extend its geographical 
ind temporal range more widely and for a longer duration than 
y other species. There are some scientists who would even 
estion the validity of this statement. Of course this is not a 
statement of values in the moral sense; but science, and by im- 
plication psychology also, does not concern itself with human 
values as a specific problem. However, this is largely a practical 
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consideration. When the scientist begins to outline an exper; 
mental program, he finds that on the whole it is best to disregard 
the so-called value classifications of the population at large. The 
psychologist may set himself the task of merely studying infants 
and the conditions under which their actions are modified. This 
may be quite aside from what mothers, nurses, or teachers may 
have to say about the importance of the investigation. In faet 
very frequently the greatest opposition and interference actually 
comes from these sources. The psychologist may define his own 
problem as an investigation as to whether the threshold of the 
discrimination for salt is different from that of adults. Since 
salt solutions are never fed to infants anyway, there can be no 
practical value to this experiment. However, the results of the 
experiment may show that the difference between infants and 
adults is so great in the sensitivity to salt that the question may 
arise, how is it with respect to sugar, acid, immunity to certain 
drugs, bacteria, serums, ete. As the list increases, it is easy to 
see how something may be learned which will be highly applauded 
by the mothers, nurses, or teachers, who at first opposed the psy- 
chologist. By disregarding existing value classifications thi 
scientist develops new value classifications which would never havi 
been discovered if a direct attempt had been made. No attempt 
van be made to discover anything new, because the new does not 
exist until it is discovered. 

At the present time many capable men are devoting their 
energies to finding a cure for cancer. Eventually it will be found, 
but one can almost predict with certainty that the most eminent 
specialist in the treatment of cancer to-day will not be the one 
to make the discovery. It will probably originate with some 
investigator who is studying something else or who might even 
be unable to report clearly what he is studying. 

From the standpoint of formal logic this seems strange, but 
from the biosocial point of view it is to be expected. Biological 
survival in a species as complex in anatomical structure, as large 
(by weight), and surrounded by as many hazards as is Man, de- 
pends just as much on the development of new forms of behavior 
as it does on perfecting and improving what has already been 
acquired. The highly trained specialist makes improvements, but 
he does not make new discoveries, because the very habits he has 
acquired prevent him from reacting in an entirely novel manner 
to the stimuli for which he has already established skillful control. 
The skilled telegrapher may become more skilled and improve the 
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transmission of messages over wires, but he will hardly invent 
radio. 

[he basis of human invention is probably much more depend- 
ent on inheritance than it is on training; and since invention is 
one of the most effective devices in the struggle for existence, 
social organization will always make room for the variations in 
inheritance which are the basis of invention. The important en- 
vironmental conditions for the development of invention are 
opportunities for experimentation and a relative freedom from 
many of the factors of social control such as a life entirely taken 
up by routine, fixed habit, and social conventions. 





SCIENTIFIC STUDIES AND PERSONAL OPINION ON 
SEX QUESTIONS * 


By GOODWIN WATSON anp GERALDINE GREEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


T is sometimes said that scientific investigations present find 
| ings that are either obvious or wrong. Sometimes researc] 

seems to show just what everyone already expected. At other 
times, any discrepancy between the findings and expectations may 
be explained as due to some inadequacy in the study. It is th 
purpose of this paper to discover the extent to which students 
would anticipate some of the findings in two recent investigations 
on sex problems.t The conditions of each study, including th 
make-up of the group questioned, were explained to graduate 
students of education, most of them with teaching experience. 
The students were asked on unsigned blanks to make their best 
guess at what the findings of the investigators would be on certai 
selected questions. 

The questions were chosen to emphasize some of the mor 
surprising results of the studies and the answers thus tend to 
show a maximum of wrong guesses. It would certainly have been 
possible to select from the same books questions upon which the 
student guesses would have come much nearer the mark. Th 
experiment served, however, as a teaching device for covering a 
series of facts that were relevant for the psychology of character. 

Where opinions agreed with findings there may be said to have 
been a kind of confirmation of each. Where disagreement ap 
peared, no assumption was made as to which was in error. Per 
haps the study showed results in an abnormal sample. Hamilto1 
was careful many times to stress the selected nature of his popu 
lation. Perhaps, on the other hand, public opinion was shown 
to be in need of correction. Certainly among the wide range 0! 
ideas expressed by the students, there were many strange mis 


conceptions. 





* Manuscript received July 7, 1931. : 

+ Hamilton, G. V. A Research in Marriage, New York, Chas. & Albert Boni, 19-> 
Davis, Katharine B. The Sex Life of 2200 Women, New York, Harper & Bros., 1! 
pp. xx+430. 
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THE PRELIMINARY STUDY 
A small preliminary study was made with a group of 40 
students in a far western city of the United States. Space permits 
nly a brief résumé of their opinions. They were in very general 
agreement among themselves and with the research findings in 
thinking: 
Marital happiness is more common among men than among 
women (6 exceptions). 
Most husbands are older than their wives (5 exceptions). 
Traits of disposition, humor, temper, consideration, companion- 
ship, ete., are the matters most apt to call for readjustment in 
the interest of happiness (5 exceptions). 
Men preferred their mothers, women their fathers (4 exceptions). 
Economie factors, money matters, ete., cause more distress to 
women than to men (9 exceptions). 
The change women would most like to make in their husbands 
is in the direction of getting more attention, more conversation, 
more shared interests, ete. (4 exceptions stressed more money, 
6 others improved disposition ). 
Friction over religion occurs in less than 10 per cent of marriages 
(10 said 10 per cent, 12 said more). 
Most people believe it was they and not the lover who terminated 
a broken love affair (9 exceptions). 
The more highly educated partner is apt to be the more dissatis- 
fied one (9 exceptions). 
Regular sex intercourse is regarded by married persons as an 
aid to efficiency in work rather than a handicap or a matter of 
indifference (7 exceptions). 
Unusually frequent intercourse during the first year of marriage 
was correlated with marital unhappiness (5 exceptions). 
Promiscuity among women seems to have been increasing in 
recent years (10 exceptions). 
Psychoneuroses were more frequent in women not sexually ade- 
quate (3 exceptions). 
Having been a victim of sex aggression in childhood decreased 
the chances for normal orgasm in women (10 exceptions). 
Undesirable traits in the spouse are more apt to be mentioned 
by women than by men (12 exceptions). 


At a few points this group were generally agreed but in op- 
position to the facts of Hamilton’s subjects. The following are 
h beliefs held by the students: 


1. Most of them put the earliest age for onset of menstruation at 
12, the latest at 15 or 16, while Hamilton’s range was from 10 
to 19. 
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2. Most of them thought sex adequacy in the spouse more essentia] 
for the marital happiness of men than for the happiness of women 
(12 exceptions agreed with Hamilton). 

3. Most of them thought women were more apt than men to rais, 
objections to having children (9 exceptions agreed with 
Hamilton 

4. Most of them thought marriages with children were happier than 
marriages without children (7 agreed with Hamilton that childrey 
were not a differentiating factor). 

5. Most of them thought that persons married more than five years 
were happier than persons who have been married from one to 
five years (10 exceptions agreed with Hamilton that the happiness 
is more common in the earlier period). 

6. Most of them thought happiness was most apt to occur in mar- 

riages in which the husband was older than the wife (7 excep- 

tions agreed with Hamilton that similarity in age or a slightly 
younger husband is more predisposing to happiness). 

Most of them thought college graduates were more happy in 

marriage or at least as happy as less educated persons (7 excep- 

tions agreed with Hamilton that college educated spouses are 
less apt to be happy). 

8. Most of them placed the percentage of successful men and women 
who feel themselves seriously handicapped by a sense of inferi- 
ority and inadequacy between 10 per cent and 30 per cent (only 
2 agreed with Hamilton’s finding that the proportion should be 
over 70 per cent). 

9. Most of them thought promiscuity among men was increasing 
(9 agreed with Hamilton’s conclusion that it is decreasing). 

10. Most of them expected that a sense of shock or revolt at first 
sex information or first intercourse would be indicative of a 
small proportion of women with adequate orgasm capacity later 

(9 anticipated Hamilton’s finding that such experience did not 
have this effect). 


~] 


Many of the questions called for a guess as to the probable 
percentage of persons in certain categories. These answers 
showed very great variation as is indicated by the table below. 


Low High Hamilton 
Estimate Estimate Median Finding Comment 
What per cent are happily 
ae eer ee 5% 75% 51% 45-55% A third placed 
their guess 
low 30% 


What per cent were seri- 
ously dissatisfied within 
a week of marriage?.... 2 75 16 15 
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Estimate 


Low High 
Estimate 


5 YD 
5 100 
2 9Y 
& 85. 
5 95 
25 98 
5 95 
l 80 
5 85. 
0 75 


Median 


60 


T2 


58 
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93 


40 
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Comment 


Very equally 
distributed in 
every decile 


Made between 
lW% and 20% 


Only 9 guessed 
90% or more 


Six placed an 
estimate over 
50% 


Nine _ guessed 
less than 30% 


Three - quarters 
over - estimated 
this 


Two-thirds of 
the group over- 
estimated _ this 
proportion 


Two-thirds of 
the group esti- 
mated below 
the 30% finding 


This Freudian 
hypothesis was 
better supported 
in opinion than 
in fact 


Four placed an 
estimate over 


%, eleven un- 
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Low High Hamilton 
Estimate Estimate Median Finding Comment 
In what proportion did 
masturbation continue 
after marriage? 
_. Fee Pee re 3 Every 
WOME 2 os ccccccee 5 : o& was an 
estimate. Eight 
did not att mpt 
to guess the 
proportion for 
men, twelve 
not answer for 
women 
What proportion of those 
not virgins at marriage 
were nevertheless happy 
in their marriage? 
Se erere , ‘ 53 5 In each case 
WOO eu cecesess : : quarter of th 
group made 
estimates al 
70%. Only tw 
placed estimates 
so high for 
happiness in 
general 
(Ques. 1) 


Among the observations of passing interest may be classed 


the following: 


1. Sex maladjustment, jealousy, economic factors were placed by 8, 
4 and 4 respectively ahead of temperamental and personality fac- 
tors which Hamilton found most frequently reported as the 
chief source of trouble in marriage. This sounds like the influence 
of the movies and of popular stories. 

The proportion of men and women believed by the students to 

find marriage irksome, limiting, and a barrier to freedom varied 

from less than 5 per cent to more than 80 per cent, but the median 
attributed women was 48 per cent while the median judgment 
about men was smaller, 39 per cent. The question was probably 
ambiguous and subject to various interpretations. Hamilton found 
less than 10 per cent volunteering this as a cause of dissatisfaction, 
but did not ask a direct question about it. 
Disappointment with the quality of companionship in marriage 
was equally often attributed to men and to women. It was men- 
tioned by 21 women and only 8 men in Hamilton’s group. 
Men were generally supposed to want more attention to the home, 
more domesticity, more attention on the wife’s part to keeping 
herself attractive, and less extravagance. Actually these factors 
were very seldom mentioned by the men when thinking of ways 
in which they would like to re-make their wives. These again 
are factors played up by the cinema, the novel, and the advice 
columns. 
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The modal estimate on average number of love affairs was three, 
although seven students placed a guess above ten. The average 
person in Hamilton’s study deseribed about seven love affairs. 
Four out of five students underestimated this. 

An outstanding unanimity in Hamilton’s study concerned the 
superior happiness of those who married spouses resembling the 
parent of opposite sex in appearance or disposition or both. Of 
17 men who did so, 16 were in the happy group. This was not 
anticipated by Hamilton or by the students in this study. The 
student guess was happier 10, same 11, less happy 14, no answer 5. 
Most of the love affairs reported by Hamilton were broken off by 
separation, moving away, drifting into other lines of activity. The 
student estimates gave an exaggerated place to a rival lover, jeal- 
ousy, quarrels, and disillusionment. Once again the dramatic 
sources of youth education are suspect. 


he results of the major study involved answers to a set of 
tions only partly identical with those in the preliminary study 
rom 231 graduate students of education in an eastern city. Their 
wers, for purposes of comparison, have been divided in three 


lations as follows: 
No. v0. No. 
Age 20-29 90 
33 Single... 2 Age 30-39...... see 101 
198 Married... .. ¢ Se a bs é xséeeceswac. ee 
231 


\s in the preliminary study, findings will be organized to show 
points of general agreement with the scientific findings 
points of general disagreement with the scientific findings 
answers showing a wide difference of opinion. 

edian 
rment 
bably nts of General Agreement with Scientific Findings 

‘ound The following represent a significant degree of agreement 
one between student opinion and the research results: 


|. It was generally expected that the average college woman who mar- 

ries would do so at about twenty-six years of age. Six per cent 

placed the age at twenty-two or younger, 10 per cent placed their 

estimate at age thirty or above. A curious bit of wishful thinking 

was illustrated by the fact that of the 89 single women over 

thirty, 17 per cent placed their estimate at age thirty or above. 

ways : 2. It was generally expected that the husbands of college women were 

gain about twenty-nine years old at the time of marriage. Eight per 

lvice ¥ cent of the guesses fell at age twenty-five or younger, 12 per cent 
at age thirty-five or older. 
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It was generally recognized (64 per cent of the answers 

the practice by girls of some masturbation between adolescence 
and marriage had no significant influence upon the proportio, 
of married women who were happy. Men were more apt to agree 
than were women (76 per cent compared with 62 per cent 

married persons much more enlightened than single (82 per cen 
compared with 60 per cent) while the age group in the twenti 
with a proportion of only 53 per cent of their answers in agree 
ment with Davis were most apt to be fearful that masturbation 
might prove detrimental. 

Most of the students (57 per cent) expected to find no eff 

of masturbation upon the health of girls, as Davis indeed reported 
the usual condition. Two per cent thought the experience mad 
for better health, 32 per cent thought it apt to be injuriou 
Sixteen of eighteen married men answered ‘‘no difference’’. The 
two who disagreed were both over forty. 

It is apparently generally recognized to-day among educated 


S 


persons of whom this class was a sample, that women’s colleges 


select or produce overt homosexuals in distinctly larger proportion 
than do co-educational schools; 77 per cent of the students ex- 
pected to find this true. Age, sex, and marital status did not 
greatly alter this proportion. 

Homosexual experience did not decrease the proportion of women 
who were happy. Most of the students, 66 per cent, expected 
to find this true; only 20 per cent expected the contrary. The 
others did not answer. The proportion expecting unhappiness 
to go with homosexual activity increased steadily from 13 per 
cent for those in their twenties to 38 per cent for those in their 
forties. Such a rise might be interpreted to show the greater 
sophistication of youth or the sadder wisdom of age, but in view 
of Davis’ findings it seems likely that the former has more of 
truth. 

Few of the students would be surprised by the fact that 90 
per cent of women graduates approve of making birth control 
information available to married persons. Their own estimates 
averaged 85 per cent. The men were a little lower in their aver- 
age estimate than the women (73 per cent compared with 87 
per cent). There were some estimates below 10 per cent, others 
over 90 per cent. 

When asked directly about the relative happines of men and 
women in marriage 75 per cent of the group agreed in antici 
pating Hamilton’s finding that men were more apt than women 
to find matrimony blessed. The men were particularly certain 
of this, 87 per cent strong. 

Two-thirds agreed that men would be more apt to prefer their 
mothers, women more apt to prefer their fathers. Single persons 
(69 per cent) were a little more often in agreement than were 
the married (63 per cent). 
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About 60 per cent of the students agreed in advance with the 
finding that preference of women for their fathers did not detract 
from chances of marital happiness. For men the guess was 
rrect in 64 per cent, for women in 57 per cent of the cases. 
A bare majority (51 per cent) supported the thesis that those 
who had found spouses resembling a parent of opposite sex would 
be happier than those who felt no such resemblance. Only 22 
per cent took the opposite position, the rest indicating that it 
would make no difference. Married persons were slightly more 
apt to be correct (55 per cent compared with 49 per cent) than 
single students were, while the per cent correct increased with 
age, those in their twenties showing 44 per cent correct, in the 
thirties 53 per cent correct, and in the forties 58 per cent correct. 
The more highly educated partner is the one more apt to be 
dissatisfied; 58 per cent of the students anticipated this, 19 
per cent the reverse. Women were much more apt to be right 
66 per cent to 45 per cent) than men, single persons more apt 
to be right than married (60 per cent to 51 per cent), and youth 
excelled age (62 per cent, 57 per cent, 53 per cent). 
Money troubles arise with women more often than with men, so 
the study reported, and so 64 per cent of the students anticipated. 
Students over forty were right in 68 per cent of the cases, those 
under thirty in 61 per cent. Other differences were negligible. 
Hamilton listed 266 objectionable traits mentioned by women 
discussing their husbands but only 72 by men discussing their 
ives. Of the student estimates 58 per cent agreed in anticipating 
that women would be more critical, 19 per cent expected men 
to be more severe. It was predominantly women (60 per cent) 
who knew that women were more fault-finding, only 45 per cent 
ff men making that guess. Marital status and age were not 
influential. 
Having siblings of the opposite sex was found by Hamilton to 
be conducive to marital happiness, and 64 per cent of the students 
so estimated it. Only 3 per cent expected this factor to be a 
handicap. Single were more often correct than married (66 per 
cent to 55 per cent) and those over thirty (72 per cent) rather 
than those under thirty (52 per cent 
When Hamilton’s subjects named the chief changes they would 
like to make in their spouses 29 per cent mentioned some phase 
of temperament, 26 per cent less selfishness, 25 per cent more 
intelligence, 21 per cent more affection, 20 per cent better social 
qualities, 20 per cent sex adequacy. It seemed hard to follow 
the same eategories in classifying student replies but qualities 
of disposition, temperament and character certainly led the list. 
Intelligence was mentioned by only three persons, affection by 
sixteen (7 per cent) and sex adequacy by six. Physical appear- 
ance was guessed at the head of the list by seven students and 
matters of money placed first by five. 
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Il. Points of General Disagreement with the Scientific Findi) as. 


1. Davis found that women who had no sex education worthy o{ 
the name were as apt to achieve happiness as those who reported 


some kind or other of sex instruction. Most of the stude 
(55 per cent) would expect the lack of information to contri! 
to unhappiness, 32 per cent agreed in supposing it to be unrelated 
to happiness, while 9 per cent of these educators still felt 
sex instruction would probably increase the chance of marit 
bliss. The idea that unhappiness went with no instruction 
most marked among the men (73 per cent) and those in 
thirties (74 per cent). Students still in their twenties w 
most likely to believe that sex instruction made no differe 
56 per cent so stated, compared with less than half that pri 
tion among those in the thirties or forties. 

Among Hamilton’s 200 subjects, 75 per cent said they w 
probably remarry if now single. The median graduate student 
estimate was only 25 per cent. Although there were thre 
swers above 90 per cent yet a fifth of the estimates placed 
proportion who would remarry below 10 per cent. This extr 
dinary skepticism about the value of matrimony was not confi! 
to any one age or sex group. It was shared by the single a 
the married in about the same proportion. It seems in cont! 
diction to the expectation that about half were happy. 

On keeping a budget, the student judgments were more optimis 
than Hamilton’s results would justify. Hamilton found 22 pe: 
cent who had enough success with that device to persist in using 
it. The median judgment of the students was 30 per cent. This 
was clearly a question on which experience contributed disil 
sionment. The percentage estimated fell from 35 per cent 
those in their twenties to 24 per cent by those past forty. 
single persons thought 33 per cent would find it successful wher 
the estimates from married persons average only 19 per cent 
The most common student estimate of the range in this g! 
of age at which menstruation began was twelve to fifteen years 
Actually the cases ranged from age ten to nineteen and on 

a variation suspected by only 10 per cent of the students. 
There was a tendency among half the students to believ: 
men were more apt than women to find their spouses sexua 
attractive, although 34 per cent agreed with Hamilton’s fin 
that there was no significant difference. Married persons 
per cent) were more apt than single (49 per cent) to exp 
the men to predominate in appreciating sex appeal. 

More than half (54 per cent) of the students followed popwar 
tradition in expecting sex adequacy in the spouse more essential 
to the marital happiness of men, while only 31 per cent reco 
nized in advance the truth of Hamilton’s observation that met 
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ean be satisfied despite the wife’s passivity while an inadequate 
husband is a serious barrier to the wife’s happiness. Men were 
much more apt to be correct than women (45 per cent to 29 per 
cent) in recognizing this truth. Those men and women over 
forty were correct in only 20 per cent of the cases. 

In about the same proportion (55 per cent) the students believed 
that objections to children came more frequently from women, 
only 34 per cent anticipating the much larger number of cases 


in which Hamilton found the men raising objections. Married 
persons (47 per cent) were more apt than single (30 per cent) to 
understand that despite man’s easier part in child bearing it is 
more often the men who prefer to have no children. Men guessed 
correctly (42 per cent) more frequently than did women (32 
per cent). 

The ‘‘child shall lead them’’ doctrine led 82 per cent to believe 
that marriages with children would be happier than those with- 
out. Hamilton found no difference. The married persons were 
right much more often (20 per cent compared with 8 per cent) 
than the single, and this was one question on which age brought 
wisdom. Only 9 per cent of those in their twenties were correct 
while 18 per cent of those over forty recognized that presence 
or absence of children was not a determining factor, as a rule. 
‘‘Grow old along with me. . . . The best is yet to be’’ 
represents another doctrine which has had sentimental support. 
As a matter of fact, among Hamilton’s couples the first five 
years were the happiest. The percentage of happiness decreased 
in the group that had been married more than five years. Only 
22 per cent of the students guessed that this would be so; 43 per 
cent thought those married more than five years more apt to be 
satisfied with marriage. No age, sex, or marital status differences 
appeared to influence the estimates. 

In all groups to which the findings have been presented most 
surprise and even consternation has appeared with reference to 
the finding that the few cases in which the wife was one to three 
years older than the husband were more apt to turn out well 
than the eases following the traditional pattern of older husband. 
Even after hearing the evidence, 90 per cent remain convinced 
that the more rapid aging of women in their forties will bring, 
as a rule, more unhappiness to the couple in which the wife is 
older. 

The marriages of the college graduates in Hamilton’s group did 
not work out as happily as the marriage of the noncollege persons. 
Only 8 per cent of the graduate students of education expected 
this, while 45 per cent thought the chances of the college group 
superior and 44 per cent expected no difference. Men guessed 
twice as well (15 per cent to 7 per cent) as women and again 
those over forty with 13 per cent correct surpassed the younger 
men and women in wisdom. 
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Only 3 per cent guessed that happiness in marriage would he 
likely to go with a feeling that one’s sex desire was below average 
55 per cent, however, felt this factor would be unrelated t, 
marital happiness, and 29 per cent expected a sex desire below 
average to be a concomitant of unhappiness. 

About 19 per cent was the estimate for the proportion of those 
having had extra-marital sex intercourse who were nevertheless 
happy in their marriage. Hamilton found about 30 per cent, a 
much larger proportion. No age or sex or marital condition 
appeared to give any distinctive insight on the matter. About 
a quarter of the group gave an estimate under 10 per cent, while 
15 per cent of them guessed that over half would be happy 
Only one man (3 per cent) expected over 60 per cent of these 
unconventional persons to be happy while eighteen women (1( 
per cent) were so extravagant in their expectations. 

When asked whether they felt themselves lacking in self-confi- 
dence to a serious degree, 74 per cent of the men and 70 per 
cent of the women in Hamilton’s unusually successful group con- 
fessed this handicap. Less than 10 per cent of the students 
put it so high. Student estimates from men and women, sing 
and married and of all age levels averaged about 24 per cent 
Apparently inferiority feeling may be three times as comm 
as these capable educators imagined. 

A finding which surprised Hamilton was that 83 per cent 
the men and 58 per cent of the women continued some mastur 
bation after marriage. Of course this large proportion was not 
suspected by the students who estimated that 15 per cent 
men or 14 per cent of women continued this method of gainir 
sex satisfaction after marriage. Less than 5 per cent of eit 
men or women made a high enough estimate. Higher estima 
were made by the younger students. The proportion of m 
continuing was estimated by those in their twenties at 18 per 
cent, in their thirties at 15 per cent, beyond forty at 11 per 
cent. Sex and marital status had no consistent influence on the 


eS 


? 


answers. 


III. Answers Showing a Wide Difference of Opinion 


13 per cent agreed with Davis that college women whose li 

bands were over thirty at the time of marriage were more apt 
to be happy than those marrying younger husbands. 20 
cent had the opposite idea and 32 per cent expected no differ 


ence. Women were more apt to be right than men (46 per 


cent to 27 per cent), married persons more apt to be right 
single persons (53 per cent to 40 per cent) and the percentag' 


90 
) 


correct in their surmise increased with age groups from 
cent in the twenties to 48 per cent for those over forty. 
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The estimates of incidence of masturbation among unmarried 
women, college graduates, average age thirty-seven, ranged from 
several guesses of less than 10 per cent to several over 90 per 
cent. The median was 24 per cent as contrasted with Davis’ 
inding of 61 per cent. Men, estimating 40 per cent, were nearer 
the truth than women whose estimates averaged 21 per cent. The 
married placed a larger estimate (36 per cent to 21 per cent) 
than the single. 

The estimate of incidence of experiences of sex intercourse among 
unmarried women, college graduates, average age thirty-seven, 
ranged from several answers of less than 10 per cent to several 


over 90 per cent. The median was 25 per cent as contrasted 
with Davis’ finding of 11 per cent. No differences appeared 
between the answers of men and women, or of married and single. 


lhe younger students overestimated more (in the twenties 28 
per cent, the thirties 25 per cent, forty or over 21 per cent) 
than did the older ones. 

The difference of opinion on the prevalence or overt homosexual 
practice among unmarried women, college graduates, was indi- 
eated by estimates ranging from several answers of less than 10 
per cent to several of 75 per cent or 80 per cent. The median was 
22 per cent, fairly close to Davis’ finding of 26 per cent. The most 
marked deviation in any of the divisions appeared in the men 
whose median estimate was 18 per cent. Marital state and age 
showed no consistent influence upon the estimates. 

The question concerning the effect of pre-marital intercourse on 
happiness in marriage showed 49 per cent of the student opinions, 
in aceord with Davis’ finding, to be that such women were less apt 
to be happy, while 21 per cent felt that the experience would make 
no difference and 22 per cent felt that it would enhance the 
probability of satisfaction in marriage. Men and women did not 
differ on this point but single students were more apt to answer 
in accord with Davis’ finding (51 per cent to 43 per cent) and 
those over 40 were most apt to believe (58 per cent) that pre- 
marital relations went with somewhat less marital happiness. 
The group was very evenly divided on the question of the effect 
of homosexual experience on health. Davis found no clear evi- 
dence of injurious effect; 41 per cent of the students anticipated 
such a conclusion, 46 per cent would have expected poor health 
to go with such practices. Among the married and those over 
forty, the proportion expecting poor health rose to about 55 
per cent. 

There was slightly more agreement (61 per cent) in accord 
with Davis’ finding that breakdowns and near breakdowns occur 
no more frequently in persons who have had homosexual experi- 
ences, but the group of 29 per cent who disagreed is substantial. 
No influence of age, sex, or marital status upon these answers 
could be discerned. 
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8. Davis asked the unmarried college graduate women whether they 
thought sex intercourse necessary for complete physical and men 
tal health. An affirmative answer was given by 39 per cent. This 
proportion was variously estimated by the students at from 
less than 10 per cent to more than 90 per cent, with a number 
in each extreme group. The median was 45 per cent. Estimates 
from men (31 per cent) were lower than those from women 
(47 per cent) and there was a steady decrease with age from 
a 55 per cent guess for those in their twenties to a 36 per cent 
estimate from those in their forties. 

9. The group was very evenly divided on the question of whether 
the average unmarried woman college graduate, age thirty-seven, 
would more frequently report life on the whole happy, satisfactory 
and successful, as Davis found 64 per cent of them to do, 
whether the prevailing answer would be in the direction of 
unhappiness, dissatisfaction, and a sense of defeat; 45 per cent 
agreed with the study which showed a predominance toward 
happiness; 47 per cent would have expected a trend in the other 
direction. The younger single women showed slightly less expec 
tation of a happy answer (39 per cent). The eleven young 
married women, still in their twenties had apparently a feeling 
that they had done wisely, for only two of them anticipated 
much joy in the lot of the unmarried. This attitude did not 
persist for the eighteen married women who had passed thirty, 
eleven (61 per cent) thought the unmarried might consider 
themselves on the whole happy, satisfied and successful. The 
group most generally (67 per cent) expecting a predominantly 
happy outlook among the unmarried were themselves unmarried 
and past forty years of age. As someone said, ‘‘It isn’t so bad 
when you quit struggling.”’ 

10. Estimates of the proportion of Hamilton’s men and women who 
would be found happy in their marriage varied from less than 
20 per cent to more than 90 per cent. The median percentage 
expected to be happy was 64 per cent, the same for both men 
and women. Hamilton found 51 per cent of the men and 45 per 
cent of the women happy by his criterion. Age, sex, and marital 
status did not seem to influence the judgment in any consistent 
way. 

11. Hamilton found 15 per cent of his married couples seriously dis- 
satisfied within a week after their marriage; 41 per cent of the 
students made an estimate of this question under 10 per cent, 
while 7 per cent of the judges put the proportion of quickly 
disillusioned over 50 per cent. Some guessed 80 per cent and 
90 per cent. The median estimate of 13 per cent was very close 
to the research finding. Exaggeration was most common among 
those over 40 years of age. 














12. 


father. 
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Student judgment about the age at which the average subject 
first learned that babies developed in the mother’s body included 
some who supposed that by five years of age this would have 
occurred, while others judged age sixteen or seventeen represent 
the common experience. The median guess of 10 was close to 
Hamilton’s finding. Men generally placed the age younger; 
6 per cent of the men and 23 per cent of the women thought 
the information came on the average at age twelve or later. 

So puzzled were the students by the question as to probable hap- 
piness of those men and Women not virgins at marriage, that 
about a fifth did not attempt a guess.- As with the general 
estimates of happiness, the answers varied enormously. Six put 
their guess below 10 per cent, 31 over 90 per cent in the attempt 
to estimate men’s chance for happiness, while 6 were below 10 
per cent and 13 above 90 per cent in their estimate for women. 
The average for all groups was a guess that 72 per cent of the 
men would be happy, and that 57 per cent of the women would 
be happy. Actually the percentages were much lower: 46 per 
cent and 37 per cent respectively. Several observations may be 
made on this answer. The double standard is apparently recog- 
nized in the higher estimate for men’s chance of satisfaction. 
As a whole the estimates, especially for men, equal or excel the 
estimates (reported in paragraph 10 above) for happiness in the 
group as a whole. There was little tendency to anticipate that 
previous sex experiences would serve as a barrier to marital 
happiness. Among the married women in their thirties and 
forties the estimates for happiness among the non-virginal ran 
especially high; the median guess being 85 per cent of men happy 
and 65 per cent of women. Those same married women estimating 
for the general population expected only 61 per cent of the 
men and 60 per cent of the women to be happy. 

The guesses on number of love affairs for the average man or 
woman ranged from two to thirty, with a median about four, 
which is less than the six or seven reported to Hamilton by the 
average man and woman. Estimates were apparently unin- 
fluenced by age, sex, or marital status. 


SUMMARY 


There appears to be a substantial public opinion among gradu- 
students prepared to agree with such findings as: 


Men have more chance than women for marital happiness. 
Most husbands are older than their wives. 
Disposition, temperament and character are fundamental in marital 


success. 


Men tend to choose their mother as preferred parent; women their 
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Money matters are more troublesome to women’s marital happiness 
than to men’s. 

Most people believe that they and not their lovers ended the affair 

The more highly educated partner is more apt to be dissatisfied 

Regular intercourse experiences contribute to working efficiency 

Unusually frequent intercourse during the first year of marriage 
tends to go with marital unhappiness. 

Psychoneuroses are more common among the sexually inadequate. 

A traumatic sex experience in childhood interferes with norma] 
sex development. 

Women tend to be more critical of husbands than men are of wives 

Men with sisters and girls with brothers are more apt to work out 
happy marriages. 

The average college woman marries at about age twenty-six; men 
at about thirty. 

Having had some experience of masturbation brings no serious 
detrimental influence upon health or chances for marital happiness 

About 25 per cent of college girls have had overt homosexual 
experiences. 

For women to have had some crush with overt homosexual expres- 
sion exercises no seriously detrimental influence upon health or chances 
for marital happiness. 

Women’s colleges graduate a larger proportion of girls with hom 
sexual experiences, than come from co-educational schools. 

Ninety per cent of college graduates approve of making birth con- 
trol information available to all married couples. 

About half of modern marriages work out happily. 

About 15 per cent are seriously dissatisfied within a week of 
marriage. 

About 20 per cent find a budget successful. 

The average adult in this generation was about ten years old 
before he knew that babies developed in their mothers’ bodies. 


There appears to be a substantial disagreement between edu- 


cated public opinion and the existing evidence at the following 
points. These are stated as though the prevalent opinion were 
wrong but that is not a necessary conclusion. The evidence is 
meager, and the groups on which it was obtained did not pretend 
to be random samples. Hence these represent points at which 
further research may well come to the support of the student 
opinion. 


The age range for beginning of menstruation is wider than is 
usually supposed. 

The importance of sex adequacy in the husband for the wife’s hap- 
piness is commonly underestimated. 
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The frequency with which husbands rather than wives object to 
having children has not been recognized. 

Children are not such contributors to marital happiness as is 

mmonly supposed. 

A college education doesn’t aid chances for marital happiness as 
much as is thought. 

It is not recognized how frequently marriages grow less rather 
hat more happy after the first five years. 

The supposition that men should be older than their wives seems 

lestionable. 

Lack of self-confidence is much more prevalent among competent 
people than most persons suppose. 

Most people underestimate the number of love affairs through 
which the average adult has passed. 

[he significance of jealousy and rivalry in breaking up love affairs 

commonly overestimated. 

Sex information of the ordinary sort contributes less to happy 
marital adjustment than is commonly supposed. 

A ‘nrger proportion of married persons believe they would re- 
marry if unmarried than public opinion would have guessed. 

A belief that one’s sex desire is below average is more favorable 

success in marriage than is commonly supposed. 

There is a common tendency to over-estimate the chances of persons 
with pre-marital sex experience for happiness in marriage, but to 
underestimate the proportion who retain happiness in marriage 
despite extra-marital sex relations. 

Finding a spouse sexually attractive is quite as much a woman’s 
privilege as a man’s, although the popular tradition suggests that this 
is a masculine characteristic. 

The estimates of percentage using contraceptives, percentage hav- 
ing had abortions, percentage carrying on intercourse during preg- 
naney, percentage of unmarried women with some experience of 
masturbation, and percentage of men and women masturbating after 
marriage all tend commonly to be low. 

Menstruation causes irritability in a rather smaller proportion of 
women than is commonly believed to be so affected. 

The proportion of adult men and of women who have had pre- 
marital intercourse appears somewhat less than the popular estimates. 

Fewer persons than is commonly supposed marry a spouse resem- 
bling the parent of opposite sex, but chances for happiness among 
those who do so is higher than would commonly be supposed. 


In conclusion, two other findings may be emphasized. One is 


the enormous variability among popular notions on some of these 
points. The taboo on scientific studies has brought a veritable 
Babel of guesses of the most extreme and contradictory sort. 
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Another general observation concerns the fact that no one 
type of individual was outstandingly well informed. Men were 
no better than women, married persons had no larger proportion 
of correct estimates than single persons, and whatever advantages 
accrued to age on some points were balanced by equivalent advan 
tage to youth at other points. Selection of a wise counselor on 
matters of sex will have to be a matter of personal qualifications 
and may well be independent of age, sex, or marital status. 





RELATION OF THE TYPES OF PHYSIQUE TO THE 
TYPES OF MENTAL DISEASES 
By KATHERINE J. CAMPBELL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“HIS study was made to verify or complete Kretschmer’s 
‘| ceneralization that certain types of physique were related 

to certain types of mental diseases. 

Kretschmer, in his book, ‘‘Physique and Character’’, believes 
that the so-called ‘‘pyknik’’ type of physique tends to be circular, 

manie depressive, the latter the more common term in this 

ountry. He thinks that the dementia praecox patients are of the 
‘‘asthenie’’ or ‘‘athletic’’ types of physique. He distinguishes 
these types by giving average weights and heights of each. They 
ere as follows: 

Average Asthenic male 1.69 pounds to each inch of height 

Average Asthenic female 1.20 pounds to each inch of height 

Average Athletic male 2.08 pounds to each inch of height 

Average Athletic female 2.02 pounds to each inch of height 

Average Pyknik male 2.28 pounds to each inch of height 

Average Pyknik female 2.12 pounds to each inch of height 

Kretsehmer further distinguished the types by head shape and 
structure but in this survey, the only truly objective measures 
procurable, were heights and weights and corresponding pounds 
per inch. Graphs and tables of distribution were made of these 
measures, male and female separately, and the manic depressive 
and dementia praecox curves were laid side by side. 

It was found that these curves were practically identical, that 
the dementia praecox did not tend to be, on the average, taller or 
heavier. In every curve the female were identical. In one case 
where there were two peaks, one slightly lower than the first, the 
manic with the smaller group followed the praecox curve. In most 
cases the curves were normal. 

A total of 459 male D.P. cases noted for height 
A total of 374 female D.P. cases noted for height 
A total of 179 male manics cases noted for height 


A total of 269 female manics cases noted for height 
Making a total of 1281 cases with definite height records 


and 


A total of 455 male praecox noted for weight 

A total of 464 female praecox noted for weight 

A total of 175 male manics noted for weight 

A total of 286 female manics noted for weight 
Making a total of 1320 patients whose weights were recorded. 
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A total of 375 male praecox tallied as to weight in pounds per inch of h¢ 


A total of 361 female praecox tallied as to weight in pounds per inch of hej ht 
A total of 180 male manics tailied as to weight in pounds per inch of height 
A total of 277 female manies tallied as to weight in pounds per inch of height 


Making a total of 1203 cases whose weight in pounds per inch of height was record 
See following pages for graphs. 

All of these measurements were taken upon the patients’ 
entrance to the State Hospital at Napa, California, so that in this 
respect they were all observed under similar conditions, not giving 
some a chance to gain or lose under the regular living routine 
of the hospital. 

As may be seen by the following graphs and distribution 
curves, the female curves in each case were practically normal 
and identical. The male manic, however, was found to weigh 
.10 pound per inch more than the male praecox. This is a very 
slight difference compared with Kretschmer’s .30 difference 
between the two groups (the average asthenic and athletic male 
which is his praecox, and the pyknik typ: which constitutes his 
manic. ) 

Again, on the average the male manic was found to weigh ten 
pounds more than the praecox. This may be accounted for by the 
small group of manics observed. Thus, in the male alone, in two 
groups, namely in pounds per inch and in weight, does Kretsch- 
mer’s generalization seem to be carried out and this in an almost 
negligible difference. 

This may be accounted for in several ways: first, Kretschmer 
was observing one race alone, the Teutonic, whereas in this sur- 
vey, practically every race was accounted for. There were Ital- 
ians, Spanish, Swedish, English, Irish (in great numbers), Jews 
and all sorts of mixtures; second, the groups were too small to 
be entirely reliable, they merely serve as an indication of need 
of more detailed study: and last, Kretschmer may have made 
his generalization on too few cases to really draw conclusions. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. That all curves were fairly normal. 

2. In four out of six comparisons, the curves of the manics and 
the praecox were practically the same. 

3. The curve for weight in pounds showed that the male manics 
were on the average 10 pounds heavier than the male praecox. 

4. The curve in pounds per inch of height, showed that the 
mode weighed .10 pound more per inch for the male manic, than 
for the male praecox. Kretschmer’s difference was .30 pound 
per inch. 
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SOME CURIOUS PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY 
CASE-STUDIES OF HANDEDNESS * 


By JUNE E. DOWNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


HI1E application of statistical methods to the study of handed- 
ness promises to clear up many obscurities. It bids fair, 
for example, to develop an accurate method for indexing 
degrees of handedness—an essential preliminary to many research 
problems. It should not, however, wholly supersede the clinical 
method. Case-studies of individuals suggest possibilities of ex 
ploration which would never result from group investigations. 
The connection of imperfect unilateral dominance with reading 
or spelling disability, to give one illustration, could have been 
made, in the first place, only from study of individuals, although 
it may be confirmed by statistical procedures. Statistical investi- 
gation has shown that there is an excellent chance of shifting a 
child from his preferred writing hand without production of speech 
difficulties, but individual studies may show that types of conflict, 
other than speech disturbances, may be inaugurated by such a 
shift. What the possibilities are we can only conjecture. I suspect 
a number of them are to be found in handwriting. An illegible 
handwriting, a printed or back-slanted hand, graphic tremor, 
susceptibility to writing cramp may be forms of expressions of 
conflict.’ 
In checking the handedness habits of a large number of people, 
I have had reported some interesting observations which I think 
deserve to be recorded. I may group these observations under 
three heads: First, experiences of adults who have been shifted 
from the preferred hand; second, a curious shift in a bimanual 
activity motivated by visualization; third, the author’s own ex 
perience as to the functioning of right and left motor sets in 
certain confusions of orientation. 





* Manuscript received January 23, 1932. : 

1 Downey, June E. ‘‘Slant in Handwriting and Sinistral Tendencies.’’ Proceed 
ings 9th Internat. Cong. Psychol., 151-152 (1929); Gould, George M. ‘‘ Visual Fun 
tion the Cause of Slanted Handwriting, Ete.’’ Reprint Medical Record, pp. ! 
(1905) ; Orton, 8. T. ‘‘ Familial Occurrence of Disorders in Acquisition of Languag 
Eugenics, IIT, 140-146 (1930); Travis, L. E. ‘‘Reeurrence of Stuttering Following 
Shift from Normal to Mirror Writing.’’ Arch. Neurol. & Psychiat., XXI, 386-39! 


(1929). 
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Problems Suggested by Case-Studies of Handedness 


The subject of the first case 1 wish to report is a woman, a 
teacher of drawing in a large city school at the time that I first 
came in contact with her. She reported that she was naturally 
left-handed, but had shifted from sinistral to dextral writing in 
High School beeause of the insistence of a brother who had also 
heen left-handed and who had changed without inconvenience. She 
draws with either hand, using both in a chalk talk. Her own 
report follows with my own emendations in parentheses.’ 


My (transferred) writing was legible from the start, I think, for 
my English teacher never suspected I was using my right hand for 
the first time (as) she later informed me. However, it (the new 
procedure) was very hard for me, being so much slower, and I was 
continually having to fight the desire to write the other way. Our 
penmanship lessons were a great help, for we were taking up a new 
movement and a new position in writing. I believe I was the first 
to get it right. 

‘I’m not sure when J overcame the desire to go back to the left 
hand, but I have only had it twice since that time, that | remember, 
and in both instances I was very tired. However, on changing to 
the left, I haven’t been relieved because it (the shift) only resulted in 
the desire to change back. 

‘“‘This has not been so with drawing, for although I have never 
been able to entirely change to the right hand, I have had perfect 
ease while using my left. Even though I do considerable sketching 
with my right (hand), I feel that all the foundational work has 
been done with the left, for when I try something new, I have to use 
my left hand in getting the ideas. For instance, if | were to draw 
something I have never drawn before—say a rooster, from memory— 
it is easier to figure out the sketch with my left hand. But if I were 
to take a harder subject, such as ‘Force’, ‘Power’, ‘Beauty’, or the 
‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’, I would do the whole com- 
position with my left. No doubt, after I had finished, I could repro- 
duce it with my right hand, but I would have to practice to get the 
same results, for I find it hard to create with that hand—I don’t 
seem to get any inspiration, while just playing with lines with my 
left gwes me any number of ideas. (Italics mine.) 

‘‘At the Chicago Art Institute, I had another experience along 
this line. Wishing to take a course in Manuseript Writing, I naturally 
expected to find no trouble or difficulty (owing to the nature of the 
work—for the words are written, not drawn) in using my right hand. 
However, my progress was so slow, and the work was not up to my 
standard, so that even before I fully realized what I was doing, I had 
made my own left-hand pen and was writing with that hand. I had 
much better results and continued through the whole course without 


changing. 








2 My thanks are due Mrs. Bernice M. Lebhart for this report. 
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‘* After I had finished, I believe about a week later, I had a feeling 
I’d like to do some manuscript (writing) and had a desire to yy 
my right hand. I tried it, and much to my amazement found that 
I could write almost as well as with my left. Now, I do all my manu- 


script writing with my right hand.’’ 


Later on, in my experience with this subject in the classroom. 
I found that at times of considerable fatigue because of overwork. 
she reported tremor in her dextral writing. Misspellings in her 
written work became more common than was usual with her, and 
it was her belief that they were found more frequently in her 
right- than in her left-hand script. 

The tests I tried on the subject classified her as LRR in terms 
of the formula I find convenient to apply, that is, she was left. 
handed for unimanual operations but right-handed for bimanual 
performances according to the usual convention concerning such 
activities. She was also right-eyed and right-thumbed. Individ 
uals conforming to such a description I am confident can shift 
their writing hand without great difficulty. They are commonly 
described as ambidextral or neutral. One wonders in the present 
instance whether the subject in question began using the left 
hand accidentally or whether there is actually a mild preference 
for the left. Possibly physiological tests such as those of Orton 
and Travis on action currents could answer this question. But 
in any case, whether the left-handedness was congenital or ac- 
quired, the curious fact remains that the subject learns a new ac- 
tivity more readily with the left hand, and that she continues to 
use this hand in creative activities. 

Miss Scheidemann has reported recently a school situation 
where seventeen of thirty-four children were writing with the left 
hand, although a standardized series of tests indicated that all 
but six of the children were actually right-handed. Imitation of 
a relative, a schoolmate, a teacher, or some error in method of 
instruction may obviously start a child to writing with the non 
preferred hand. In a number of cases that I have examined, | 
have suspected that I was dealing with a dextral individual whose 
use of the left hand was accidently initiated. In one very inter- 
esting case of the sort, a young man who claimed to have been 
originally sinistral had been obliged to shift to the right hand 
for all activities because of extreme muscular fatigue brought on 
by pitching left-handed two games of baseball in one day. He 
reported that his left arm had never recovered completely since 
that day, about seventeen years prior to the interview. Such 
extreme muscular cramp may have been due to the fact that he 
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as using not his preferred but his nonpreferred hand and arm. 
When questioned, he stated that as a child of four he had played 
ntinuously with a left-handed child and that he might have 


‘‘mocked’’ him. 


Cases of shifting from right to left or the reverse because of 

cident to the preferred hand and arm deserve particular atten- 

Possibly the tension that results will be much more serious 

the ease of a high degree of dominance than if the dominance 

ere only a mild one. On the other hand, the hypothesis that 

dents that determine a shift may be more common in cases 

an artificial rather than a real dominance demands considera- 

This condition, I believe, held in the case just reported. 

rhe accident that renders a shift necessary may itself be depend- 
tf upon the use of the wrong hand. 


It has long been known that many cases of sinistrality are 


really due to slight brain lesions in infancy. At present there is 


way of selecting these cases out from a total group of the 
t-handed and yet their presence in the group confuses such 
ues as the relation of sinistrality to intelligence and the like. 
| have in my records a most curious case of a shift in the use 
the hands in a bimanual actwity which grew out of an observa- 
by the subject of conditions holding in visualization. I quote 
rom a letter sent me by Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, formerly 
‘rofessor of Philosophy in the University of Iowa, now on the 
ilty of the University of Southern California. 


‘‘T started golf with the left-handed stroke in tune with my custom 

handling athletic trappings and garden tools. I played for several 
years with a left-handed stroke making always a consistently good 
score considered from the standpoint of a non-professional. But 
| struck a plateau and grew rather disgusted with my game. I had 
often looked with envy upon the persons who were doing the right- 
handed act rather more skillfully and certainly more gracefully than 
| was performing my left-handed stunts. 

‘‘One day at the hotel while trying to forget my aervousness about 
an important platform address I was booked to give, I amused myself 

laying an imaginary game of golf on the floor of the dining room. 
| tried to imagine in my short approach shots just how high and 
how far to loff the ball, just where it would strike and how far it 
vould roll to be ready for putting. I got to noticing, to my sur- 
prise, that the visual picture I made of the whole imaginary procedure 
was clearer if I turned my head to the right for a right-hand stroke 
than when I was imagining a left-hand stroke. (Italics mine.) I re- 
peated the game during the days until I could get to the golf course 
and determined to try out the right-hand stroke. By the fourth 
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round I was playing a game equal to my left-handed attempts before 
and in most of the strokes felt as great security as in the left-hand 
procedure. I have had no disposition to change since. The right 
hand game is now better than the left-hand ever was. That was 


eight years ago.”’ 


The author’s own experiences have convinced her that orien 
tation difficulties are often instances of a left-right conflict. a 
conflict that may be plausibly thought of as dependent upon an 
imperfect unilateral neural dominance. That one may become 
aware of this conflict in terms involving visualization is a fact 
of particular interest both as evidence that so-called visual im 
agery may be conceived as conditioned by delicate motor tensions 
and because it suggests an amazing subtlety and complexity in 
the matter of spatial configurations. 

The first instance I am reporting involves, however, not an 
illusion but an incapacity to visualize that appeared to be depend 
ent upon motor conflict. The case notes follow: 


‘‘T was attempting to visualize the position of a harpist on a 
eoncert platform. I wished to: confirm my memory of the way in 
which she used her hands and her swinging of her head to the left 
in order to read her notes which were on her left side. I became 
nauseated and confused in attempting to get this visualization clear 
Suddenly I noticed that I had transferred to my left hand. the ring 
which I wear customarily on my right—the ring which has so often 
served me as my clue for distinguishing right from left. The conflict 
between right and Jeft so initiated apparently caused both the nausea 
that I experienced and the difficulty in visualization.”’ 


Right and left motor sets when once initiated persist for the 
author a very long time; they may determine confusions in orien 
tation. In the following case she was able to recall antecedent 
circumstances that accounted for the disturbance in orientation. 


‘I was walking down the left side of B Avenue, going from 
Tenth to Second Street. I was thinking intently on some problem 
but had at the same time a feeling of great confusion. Things looked 
definitely wrong to me—an actual blurring of perceptions*—and there 
was an indescribable sense of a left-right conflict with a decided feeling 
of space disorientation. /I felt that I was going to turn left at the 
corner of Second Street and that somehow I would be at fault so 
far as reaching my destination was concerned. Suddenly it came t 
me that I should turn not to the left but to the right at the corner 


) 
{ 





Binet, M. Alfred. Reverse Illusions of Orientation. The Psych. Review, Vol. I, 
337-350 (1894). Compare Observation VII, 344. 
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Problems Suggested by Case-Studtes of Handedness 157 
of Second Street and then eross Second Street from B Avenue to 
A Avenue. The sudden shift in ‘set’ and the realization that I was 
on B, not A, Avenue caused momentary nausea. 

‘In this case, as I have indicated, I was able to identify the 
‘ause Of the disturbance. Several hours earlier in the day I had 
decided to walk downtown that afternoon from the Campus on Tenth 
Street to a drugstore on Second. I had established, as is customary 
with me, a definite mental and motor set probably in terms of both 
visual imagery and kinaesthetic. tensions. It might be phrased as 
follows: ‘I am going downtown. I shall cross A Avenue at Tenth 
Street. It will not then be necessary to cross it at Second where 

e traffic bothers me. I can turn left at the corner of A Avenue and 
go on to the drugstore. 

‘As it happened, however, instead of turning down A Avenue 
is I had intended I had gone a block further on to my room in order 
to get my purse and so walked down the left side of B Avenue instead 
of A Avenue with the subsequent confusion already described. I may 
emphasize the very curious blurring of perceptions that accompany 
such experiences. ’’ 


The author could cite many other instances of personal con- 
fusions in orientation, varying in certain details from the one 
given but all involving a left-right conflict dependent, perhaps, 
upon the lack of a dominant motor lead or, as above, a previously 
established ‘‘set’’. 


‘‘T am right-handed by habit and perhaps perferentially so, but I 
ean do many things with the left hand if necessary. I believe I could 
write left-handed without great difficulty if the occasion should arise. 
| am very left-eyed. As a child I had an extremely difficult time 
learning to distinguish between hands. There are days now when 
| feel myself to be left-handed in the sense that the left hand possesses 
the greater kinaesthetic readiness. It goes out to open or push doors; 
| gesture with it; and at such times find myself calling the left hand 
the right. I have tried to keep records of these occurrences but have 
not done so consistently, largely perhaps because they occur some- 
times with leng intervals between. I have, however, noticed a great 
decrease in such kinaethetic readiness of the left hand at times of 
cardiac tensions. When there is a pain on the left side, there is 
apparently an impulse to shield that side.’’ 


These curious shifts in feeling of kinaesthetic readiness in the 
two hands are of tremendous interest; I believe they suggest a 
field for observation. 

Spatial disorientation appears to be a common symptom in 
several of the psychoses but I have never found in any author 
an attempt to do more than state its presence as a fact. Would 
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it be possible to analyze such disorientation into underlying fac 


tors, and would these factors be found to include conflict in motor 


leads or shifts in organic tensions? 

What, one wonders, is the implication of this question, found 
in the neurotic inventories, ‘‘Do you find your way about easil, 
or ‘‘Do you dislike finding your way about in strange places 
An affirmative answer to the latter is accepted as an introvert 
item. Why? Is there a possibility of introversion being initiated 
among other things by lack of facility in orientation dependent 
in turn upon failure in a dominant motor lead? A former article 
by the author raised the same question from another standpoint.‘ 


SUMMARY 
The application of statistical methods to the study of unilateral] 
dominance bids fair to clear up many obscurities. It should not, 
however, wholly supersede the clinical procedure. Case-studies 
of individuals suggest possibilities of exploration which would 
never be garnered from group studies. This paper summarizes 
material gathered from a number of individual case-studies. It 
reports (1) experiences of subjects who have been shifted from 
the preferred hand, from left to right or right to left—one case 
of such change shows relapse to the preferred activity in learning 
novel activities and in creative drawing; (2) observations on a 
change in the use of the hands motivated by a curious experience 
in visualization, and an inhibition of visualization due to conflict; 
(3) orientation illusions, arising from definitely right or left motor 
sets; (4) experiences which suggest that in some cases handedness 
shifts with changes in organic tension. 





4 Downey, June E. How the Psychologist Reacts to the Distinction ‘‘Extrovert 
Introvert’’ with Observations Concerning Lateralization of Function. Jour. of Abn. § 
Soc. Psych., Vol. XX, 407-415 (1925). 














































AL STUDY OF **TOLEDO’S STRONG BOY’’* 
By W. E. McOLURE 


PSYCHOLOGIST 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
AND 
BRONETT GOLDBERG 


AUCH interest has been aroused in the case of Clarence 
M Kehr whose unusual anatomical and physiological develop- 
ment has caused no little press comment. Some of the 

ss accounts have appeared under the following titles: 


BOY-MAN IS EXCLUDED FROM TOLEDO SCHOOLS 
Six-year-old lad who smokes and talks in bass voice may turn to 
tave.! 

HERCULES AT SIX * 
A SIX-YEAR-OLD BOY WITH A MUSTACHE AND A BARITONE VOICE 
The strange case of Clarence Kehr, Jr., who skipped from the 
radle to adolescence in physical development.® 


PROBLEM OF THE SIX-YEAR-OLD BABY TOO OLD TO GO TO SCHOOL 
Principals and doctors puzzling their heads over Clarence who 
smokes cigars and could carry the schoolma’am around in his arms.‘ 


Clarence was first brought to the attention of one of the writers 

December, 1929, at one of Toledo’s Luncheon Clubs where he 
gave an exhibition of his strength. At that time his chronological 
age was five years and four months. He lifted his mother several 
inches from the floor while she stood in an upright position. He 
next lay on his back on the floor and supported a board, the one 
end resting on his knees and the other on his hands. His father 
who weighed about 160 pounds then stood on the board. Another 
feat was to lift a dumb-bell that weighed 140 pounds. 

He was recently photographed for the movies, at which time 
it was reported that ‘‘he lifted an automobile before the camera, 
and held his mother and father in the air like they were toys, 
d did other feats that have astounded scientists’’.° On his 





* Manuseript received September 11, 1931. 

1 Toledo News-Bee, Sept. 9, 1930. 

* Detroit Free Press, Sept. 30, 1930. 

8St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sunday Magazine, Oct. 19, 1930. 
4 Toledo Sunday Times, Magazine Section, Nov. 2, 1930. 

5 Toledo Sunday Times, July 13, 1930. 
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160 W. E. McClure and Bronett Goldberg 
first visit to the Juvenile Adjustment Agency® at the age of five 
years and five months his mother reported that he had recently 
lifted a policeman weighing 215 pounds several inches from the 
floor while standing in an upright position. He then proceeded 
to lift one of the writers who weighed 185 pounds. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Clarence was born September 12, 1924. This date has been 
verified through the Toledo Board of Health, Department of Vital 
Statistics. He first came to the Juvenile Adjustment Agency 
when he was five years and five months old and returned just one 
year later at the age of six years and five months. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 

His general appearance was about the same on his two visits 
to the Agency. He was short and chubby with dwarf-like features. 
His hands were short, stubby and fat. His muscles were very 
prominent. He had bushy hair on his head and a mustache on 
his upper lip. His motor codrdinations were about normal for his 
chronological age although his movements seemed quite awkward. 
He leaned forward when walking. His general appearance sug- 
gested very low mentality although his performance on the mental 
tests indicated normal intelligence. His voice was baritone. 

He was quite restless and inquisitive during the interview. 
His attention was easily distracted by the different objects lying 
on the desk and often interrupted the conversation by picking 
them up and asking many questions about them. 

He had been smoking since before the age of three. His mother 
explained that smoking quieted his restlessness. He had several 
large cigars in his pocket when he came to the Agency. 

He displayed a very decided feeling of superiority. He boasted 
about being the ‘‘strongest boy his age in the world’’. He en- 
joyed being in the limelight. His favorite topic of conversation 
was his stage performances, and he could easily be persuaded to 
demonstrate his strength. 

He did not normally associate with other children. His mother 
reported that he preferred to associate with men rather than 
children his own age, but he was not quarrelsome with children. 
He also preferred to do the same things that older people do. 





6An educational and psychological guidance bureau associated with the Toledo 
Schools and the Juvenile Court. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 

J. S. Teter, the family physician, reported that nothing 
was unusual about his birth. His mother was normal during preg- 
nancy and all the conditions surrounding his birth were normal. He 
showed no signs of being different from other children until he 
was nine months of age, at which time it was noticed that his 
‘cries and murmurs were in a guttural voice’’. When he was 
eleven months old hair began to appear on his upper lip. He 
began to walk and talk at sixteen or eighteen months. His first 
words were in a baritone voice. His most rapid growth took place 
between the ages of two and four years. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

At the age of five years and five months his height was 4 feet 
and 1 inch while his weight was 81 pounds. The average weight 
for a boy of corresponding age and height is 53 pounds. His chest 
measured 31 inches expanded and 29 inches contracted. His gen- 
eral physical condition was good. 

His sexual development was quite marked. Dr. Teter reported 
that at the age of four he was developed sexually in proportion 
to a boy of fourteen. At the age of five years and five months 
his mother reported that he had never asked questions pertaining 
to sexual matters, but he enjoyed being around girls sixteen to 
eighteen years of age and being fondled by them. She reported 
that on one occasion he was left alene with an adolescent girl who 
permitted him to feel her limbs and breasts which aroused him 
sexually. So far as she knew he had never had any other sex 
experiences. 

ANATOMICAL GROWTH 

At the age of four he was taken to the University of Michigan 
where he was examined in the Department of Pediatrics and 
Infectious Diseases of the University Hospital. The following 
is a portion of a letter received by Dr. Teter from one of the 
hospital executives: 

‘*Clarence Kehr, aged four years, has been observed in our clinic 
and we have found that the child is a rare anomaly, namely, one of 
precocious development. X-ray studies of his bones reveal his frame 
to be that of a boy well beyond his chronological age. . . . We 
believe that the child’s condition is due to some disfunction of the 


’? 


duetless glands. 
At the age of five years and seven months Dr. A. J. Hartman 
made a radiographic study of his bones at Robinwood Hospital 
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in Toledo. This study showed that the ossification of the carpal 
bones of his wrists, and the epiphyses of his long bones of th, 
lower forearm and the hand indicated an anatomical age of sixteey 
to eighteen years. Since the bone development of this region js 
said to be a criterion of the general skeletal development his 
anatomical age may be considered to have been sixteen to eighteen 
vears at that time. Caldwell, Skinner, and Tietz said: ‘Of aj] 
the skeletal parts the wrist is the most reliable index, because 
the ossification of the carpal bones and the epiphyses of the wrist 
end of the arm bones serves as an index of development of al] 
the other bones, and of the epiphyses throughout the body.’’* 

Baldwin’s findings in his study of the anatomic growth of 
children corroborate the findings relative to the anatomic growth 
of Clarence Kehr.* 

A radiograph of his head did not show a corresponding]; 
advanced stage of tooth development. It was more nearly paralle! 
to his chronological age than his anatomical age. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

Clarence was referred to the Juvenile Adjustment Agency for 

psychological examinations by the Toledo Board of Education. 

His first visit was January 28, 1930. He returned one year later, 

February 10, 1931, to be retested. The examinations were admin- 
istered by the same psycho-clinician on both occasions. 


1. The Stanford-Binet Test 
His performance on the Stanford-Binet Test each year was 

that of a normal child. In 1930 his LQ. was 92, and in 1931 it 
was 93. His mental age increased one year during the one year 
interval between the test and retest. The following table presents 
the results of tests: 

Results of the Stanford-Binet Test and Retest 

Date tested C.A. M.A. 1.Q. 

1/28/30 5 yrs. 5 mos. 5 yrs. 0 mos. 92 

2/10/31 6 yrs. 5 mos. 6 yrs. 0 mos. 93 


His responses on the various sub-tests were uniformly slow 
though regular. In 1930, at the age of five years and five months, 
his basal age was at the four-year-level. He passed three tests 
at each of the next two-year levels and failed all at the seven-year 





7 Caldwell, O. W., Skinner, C. E., and Tietz, J. W., Biological Foundations of Educa 


tion, Ginn and Company, 1931, p. 424. 
8 Baldwin, B. T., Busby, L. M. and Garside, H. V., Anatomie Growth of Children, 


University of Iowa Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1, 1928. 
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el. When retested one year later his basal age was at the 

vear level. He passed four tests at six-year level, two at the 

vear level, and failed all at the eight-year level. The follow 
table shows his successes and failures at each year level. 


Suceesses and Failures on the Standford-Binet 
Test in 1930 and 193] 


Year V 1930 1931 
1. Comparing weights Failed Passed 
2. Color naming Passed Passed 
3. Aesthetic comparison Passed Passed 
4. Defining chair, ete. Passed Passed 
5. Patience test Failed Passed 
6. Following directions lailed Passed 


Year VI 


1. Showing right hand, ete. Passed Failed 
2. Mutilated pictures Failed Passed 
3. Counting 13 pennies Failed Failed 
+. Comprehension Failed Passed 
5. Naming money Passed Passed 
6. Repeating sentences Passed Passed 


Year VII 
1. Telling number of fingers Failed Failed 


2. Deseribing pictures Failed Failed 
3. Repeating 5 digits Failed Passed 
| 5 re 
4. Tying a bow-knot Failed Failed 
. a] 
5. Differentiating between 
butterfly and fly, ete. Failed Passed 
6. Copying diamond Failed Failed 


In 1930 his basal year was IV, and in 1931 it was V. He had no successes 
ear VI in 1930, and none beyond year VII in 1931. 


2. The Pintner-Paterson Short Performance Scale 
His performance on the tests in the Pintner-Paterson Scale 
indicated that his motor skill was about normal for a child his 
age. His median mental age was retarded only 5 months each 
time he was tested. His percentile rating in 1930 was 50, while 
in 1931 it was 52.5. 
Results of the Tests and Retests on the Pintner-Paterson 
Short Performance Scale 
Date tested C.A. Median M.A. Percentile 
1/28/30 5 yrs. 5 mos. 5 yrs. 0 mos. 50 
2/10/31 6 yrs. 5 mos. 6 yrs. 0 mos. 
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3. Porteus Mace. 
His performance on the Porteus Maze Test was below normal. 
In 1930 he was retarded 11 months, while in 1931 he was retarded 
17 months. He made only 6 months of progress during the one 
year interval. 
Results on the Porteus Maze Test 
Date tested C.A. M.A. 1.Q. 
1/28/30 2 yrs. 5 mos. 4 yrs. 6 mos. 83 


2/10/31 6 yrs. 5 mos. 2 yrs. 0 mos. 78 


4. Whipple-Healy Tapping Test 
His mental age on the Whipple-Healy Tapping Test could 
not be determined because the table of norms for the test does not 
extend below 7 years. The normal speed for a child seven to 
eight years old is 44 taps per second, and the index for the same 
year level is 43. Clarence’s speed at the age of five years and 
five months was 21 and his index was 21. One year later his speed 
was 30 and his index 28. Thus, he made a gain of 9 taps per 
second in speed and an index gain of 7. 
Results on the Whipple-Healy Tapping Test 
Year given C.A. Speed Errors Index 
1930 5 yrs. 5 mos. 21 0 21 
1931 6 yrs. 5 mos. 30 1 28 
REACTIONS DURING EXAMINATION 
A record was kept each year of his reactions during the exam 
inations. These reactions were recorded on a sheet containing a 
list of reactions grouped under four headings, namely, attitude, 
physical activity, speech, and additional traits. At the conclusion 
of the examinations each year the reactions were checked by the 
examiner. The reactions were checked in 1931 before the examiner 
reviewed the reaction sheet for 1930. This prevented the possi 
bility of the 1930 record influencing the 1931 record. 
The table below shows the traits that were checked by the 
examiner on each occasion. 
Reactions During the Psychological Examination 
in 1930 and in 1931 
Attitude 
1930 1931 
Cooperative Cooperative 
Attentive Friendly 
Shy Attentive 
Hesitant Trustful 
Cheerful 
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Physical Activity 


(Quiet Very restless 


Speech 
Relevant Very talkative 
Relevant 
Garrulous 


Additional Traits 
Needs Urging Good effort 
Slow response Persistent 
Grasps slowly Likes praise 
Slow response 
Grasps slowly 


FAMILY 


liis hereditary background was reported by his mother to be 

cative. The members of his immediate family are normal with 
respect to health, physiological and anatomical development, men 
tality, and social adjustment. His father was thirty-one years of 
age and his mother twenty-eight when he was born. The father’s 
occupation is that of janitor in a public building. 

lle has two siblings, a brother and a sister, both older than he. 
His brother is three years and eight months older and his sister 


is four years and eleven months older. Both have made normal 
progress in school. On the Stanford-Binet Test both rated quite 
high as shown by the following table. 


General Intelligence of Siblings 
Sibling Test Date tested C.A. M.A. 1.Q. 
Brother Stanford-Binet 1/18/31 10-3 13-1 128 
Sister Stanford-Binet $/18/31 11-7 13-1 113 


PROBABLE CAUSATIONS 

Clarence’s history indicates that his abnormal physiological 
and anatomical growth is the result of the malfunctioning of one 
or more of his ductless glands. Dr. Teter believes it is caused by 
a tumor of the pineal gland. Previous studies made of individuals 
with similar development have led to the conclusion that the 
pineal gland has been at least partly responsible. According to 
Caldwell, Skinner and Tietz, ‘‘the pineal body, which develops 
through the seventh year, partly checks the thyroid, for deficiency 
of pineal action is accompanied by very rapid and precocious 
sexual, physical, and mental development as well as an increase 


of skeletal tissues’’.® 


® Caldwell, O. W., Skinner, Cc. E., and Tietz, J. W., Biological Foundations of 
Education, Ginn and Company, 1931, p. 423. 
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Clarence did not display a precocious mental development on 
the psychological examinations. Tilney and Riley reported that 
mental precocity was found in some of the cases of tumor of the 
pineal gland. They said, ‘‘In the 70 cases on record of tumor of 
the pineal gland, most were in adults, but ten were in boys below 
the age of puberty; and these all presented precocious and pro 
nounced development of the primary and secondary sexual char 
acteristics, and some a certain degree of mental precocity’’.”” 


EDUCATION 
No plans have yet been made for his formal education. It is 
not probable that he can make normal adjustment to the standard 
procedure of the classroom in the public school system. However, 
so long as his mental age keeps pace with his chronological! age 
it is quite probable that he could make educational progress wit! 
a properly planned course given under private instruction. But 
whatever may be his ability to make school progress, the fact 
remains that he presents an unusual educational problem, a prob- 
lem so rare that educational scientists may not think it practical 
to study him in detail, yet so interesting that he should be studied 
for the sake of gratifying the curiosity of many who are wonder- 
ing what the outcome will be. 


SUMMARY 

Clarence Kehr is a rare anomaly with respect to his physio- 
logical and anatomical growth. Since the age of four he has 
attracted nationwide attention because of his unusual strength. 

When first observed at the Juvenile Adjustment Agency at 
the age of five years and five months, his general bodily structure 
was exceptionally large, weighing 28 pounds more than the aver 
age boy of corresponding age and height. His sexual develop 
ment at age of four was reported as being in proportion to a bo) 
of fourteen. 

At the age of five years and seven months radiographs of his 
wrists and hands showed an anatomical growth equivalent to six- 
teen or eighteen years, but with a tooth development paralleling 
his chronological age. 

His 1.Q. on the Stanford-Binet Test at the age of five years 
and five months was 92, and just one year later when he was 
retested it was 93, showing a normal mental growth during the 
year interval. On the Pintner-Paterson Short Performance Scale 





10 Quoted by Harrow, B., Glands in Health and Disease, E. P. Dutton and Com 
pany, 1922, p. 141. 
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results were practically the same. On the Porteus Maze his 
). when first tested was 83, and on the retest one year later it 
< 78. His performance on the Whipple-Healy tapping test 
so low that it could not be compared with the norms; but he 
roved substantially during the year interval. 
His present condition is thought to be caused by a tumor of 
pineal gland. An investigation of his hereditary background 
iled to throw any light on the causative factors. 
No educational program has yet been worked out for him, 
it is probable that he will be able to adjust best to a program 
volving private instruction. 





PERSONALITY TESTS FOR CLINICAL USE * 
By LOIS BARCLAY MURPHY 


[1c past few years have been extremely fertile in the produe 

tion of reliable objective methods of observing and recording 

the behavior of children. To date, for example, negativism,' 
cooperativeness,” obedience,” competition,*® laughter,‘ as well as 
certain aspects of introversion-extraversion,’ honesty,® self-con 
trol,’ and other more complex functions have been analyzed by 
methods of experimentation and of controlled observation. Indi 
vidual differences have been measured within nursery and nursery 
school groups, and for some types of behavior at higher age levels, 
In certain cases, the relation between a given behavior tendency 
and the degree of maturity has been made clear; in other cases 
inter-relations between tendencies have been shown. 

Meanwhile clinics are still depending on the undeniably useful! 
‘‘ease history’’, subject to all the difficulties of loose memory, 
inept description, second and third hand reporting of facts, not 
to mention inevitable emotional bias and the lack of amenability 
to quantitative statement. Strangely enough all this variety of 
objective method in the study of children has been put to very 
little use in the practical problems of the child in the clinic. The 
procedure suggested here would of course not be in any sense a 
substitute for the account of the long-time development of a be 
havior problem; at most it would supplement or serve as a check 
to the picture of the present situation. 

It may be argued that such an attempt would be premature 
and that a wider range of behavior-items or tendencies must be 
made susceptible of experimental and quantitative diagnosis, and 
with greater reliability than we have now reached, before we 
attempt to weld the various devices into a serious diagnostic 
tool. And yet Berne obtained a correlation of .95+.01 between 
the average scores of eighteen children in two experiments on 
‘‘codperation’’ and the average ratings on this quality given by 
three judges who had known the children for a year.t The sim 
plicity of her experiments, the lack of special materials, and the 





* Manuscript received January 28, 1931. 
+ Similarly she obtained a correlation of .91 +.01 between ratings and objective 
scores indicating ‘‘ interest in person ys. thing’’. 
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ort amount of time involved make them admirably adapted for 

nical “ee. Test techniques similar to hers could easily be 
extended to inelude a fair range of the items listed in any clinic’s 
tribution of problems’’; it could thus provide either a prac- 
able cheek on home reports, or possibly, in time, take the place 
some of the case reports except for certain historical elements. 
('o analyze the matter in greater detail: of the typical prob- 
ems frequently referred to a clinic, the following may be consid- 
ered to depend relatively little upon subjective interpretation: 
yoor school work, enuresis, food fads, speech defects, crying, lying, 

imb-sucking, sex activities, temper tantrums, sleep disturbances, 
truancy, fighting, bullying, running away. There remain, how- 
ever, negativism, restlessness and over-activity, nervousness, un- 
popularity, day-dreaming, fears, timidity, sensitiveness, jealousy, 
lusiveness, show-off behavior, all involving various degrees of 
subjective judgment. Of these all but some forms of nervousness 
nd themselves to diagnosis through tests already devised or 
others like them; nervousness together with the overt items men- 
tioned above in the first group could be handled through short 
ample observation at home and school. For some clinics this 
observation might involve too much extra work. Others would 
find that the work of visiting teacher or psychiatric social worker 
would be facilitated by an application of Olson’s method of quan- 
tifying direct observation. A series of half-hour periods dis- 
tributed to inelude ten minutes in classroom (preferably two 
five-minute periods), ten minutes in the gymnasium under adult 
control, and ten minutes on the play-ground observing free play 
or a similar distribution of time at home to include play, a meal, 
and going to bed) could be used for an adaptation of short sample 
observation technique. The chief advantage of the latter would 
be to afford descriptive short cuts which would at the same time 
be more accurate in the description of behavior problems, just 
as the statement of a patient’s temperature in terms of degrees is 
quicker, more accurate, and less likely of misinterpretation than 


a general verbal statement. 

Perhaps some workers would welcome the simplicity and objec- 
tivity brought by the short sample observation method more than 
the advantages of the experimental devices. For, it might be 
argued, the test situations because of their novelty and because 
of the personality differences between tester and parent or teacher 
would not bring results which would have much relation to the 
behavior of the child under ordinary conditions. This considera- 
tion is not without point, and yet it does not disbar such a test 
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as Berne’s obedience tests from clinical usefulness. The latter 
has been shown to differentiate successfully not only the habituall; 
obedient from the habitually disobedient child, but also three 
degrees of obedience between these extremes. The test then could 
be taken as a norm, indicating the tendency of the child’s behavior 
under standard conditions, and consequently suggesting the degree 
to which environment or more particularly the personality and 
habits of a parent or teacher were contributing to the reported 
misbehavior. 

Tests of stealing similarly could distinguish between habitual 
stealing where motive or value of the object taken is of little 
consequence, and stealing for the direct purpose of getting some 
thing desired. 

In addition to tests directly aimed at problem behavior, there 
are others of prime importance for the clinician who wants to 
get a complete picture of the child who is being studied. Among 
these would be an adaptation of Greenberg’s competition experi 
ment;* Berne’s test of codperativeness® (really a test of social 
adjustment with one’s peers), and her test of interest in toys 
versus other children; a standardization of the personality re 
sponses to the Kuhlmann test noted by Goodenough,” Nelson," 
and Levy and Tulchin,” and some of the tests of social behavior 
used by Bonham and Sargent,” and possibly also a standardized 
quantified method of noting personality and behavior responses 
on certain parts of the Stanford-Binet test. Such a combination 
would give a picture of those aspects of the child’s personality 
that could be capitalized and built upon and perhaps also a check 
on weaknesses worth taking into account although they are not 
of kind or degree to attract attention as behavior problems in a 
school room. 

The reader may wonder whether we are suggesting a composite 
comprehensive Emotional Quotient to go hand in hand with 1.Q. 
We should not be inclined to do so. At present, the difficulties 
involved in using a composite score on intelligence (which 
frequently represents a group of varying scores) are only too 
apparent and a quotient representing personality or emotional 
development in any such way would be even more misleading. 
The whole value of the battery of tests would lie in the particular 
habits and trends of behavior which were discerned by the test. 
Subject to experimentation we could adopt a normative scale in 
the form of a simple profile series against which the profile of 
the individual child could be compared. This could take into 
account rise and decline with different age groups of such tenden- 
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s negativism among preschool children in addition to pre- 
» the results of the tests in simple graphic form. It should 


do away with inadequate recognition of individual differences 


and their value, and preclude the invidious assumption that the 
ormative is the average. What we need is a measure of the range 
in which an individual may effectively live and grow in our 


tul 


Ce 


rather than a norm to which he must be compelled to 


rm. 
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EFFECT OF CONSCIOUS WISH UPON DREAM CONTENT®: 


By LOWELL 8. SELLING 
INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH, CHICAGO 


HE study of dream content has been an important field of 

investigation since prescientifie times. Studies of primitive 

civilizations indicate that the interpretation of dream content 
has been used by the witch doctors and medicine men through the 
ages. Dream content has been used in an effort to make predic- 
tions, certainly from biblical times, as indicated by the various 
stories of Joseph. Various types of quackery have extended 
through the centuries even to the present in the form of the ‘‘ gypsy 
dream books’’ and like humbuggery. Scientific analysis of 
dreams, however, is comparatively recent and aside from some 
early psychological interpretations, which would seem quite likely 
to hold true, such as the belief that indigestion causes nightmares 
and that tactile stimuli may also produce dreams, no mode of study 
has produced apparently as valid results as have been evolved 
from Freudian psychology. However, the psychoanalytical atti 
tude toward the dream is largely from the individual standpoint 
and, while there are many generalizations hypothecated by the 
psychoanalytic school, the method of arriving at conclusions has 
been more inductive than deductive. One reason for this is that 
deductive methods such as are adaptable to biological and psycho- 
logical study are not methods readily adaptable to the investigation 
of dreams. 

That a study of this kind possesses any significance is due to 
the fact that conditions are more closely standardized than is 
usually the case, and that the dream content of each member of the 
group under parallel conditions results in comparable stimulation 
for all members. 

There are two groups studied—the first one, a group of two 
hundred juvenile delinquents; the other, a group of one hundred 
convicts. The juveniles are all boys who were examined within 
six days of their admission to a state school and who, upon psy 
chiatric examinations, indicated without undue pressure that they 





*Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago; Paul L. Schro¢ 
M.D., Director. Series C, No. 174. 

1 Delivered in part at the American Psychological Association, Section of Abnormal 
Psychology, December 31, 1930. 
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id had a dream since their admission, that is, within the six days 
t. and within the time that a marked change had been thrust 
mn them as regards environment, treatment, expectation of hap- 
ess, and emotional disturbances. We may feel that the back- 


is 


vround of these children is the same in each case, since they all 


me from approximately the same type of neighborhood, are all 
elinquent children, and would not be called ordinary in the 
vehiatrie sense. 
Phyllis Blanchard (1) has made a study of one hundred chil 
en who had had dreams. She found that there was no relation 
ip between intelligence and the number of dreamers in problem 
hildren. For instance, if fifty children had 1.Q.’s from 70 to 80, 
ere would be substantially the same number of dreams in each 
[.). group. She found that age had no importance as far as dream 
was concerned except that younger children did not remember 
eir dreams. However, her observation was that parents were 
the subjects in the majority of dreams in the younger children, 


animals coming next. With an increase in age, parents as a sub- 


ect for dreams decreased. It is her idea that this may be inter 
preted in the light of wish fulfillment, and she further bears out 

; idea by stating that children who desire to commit a bad act 
would dream about it. 

A study of dreams of mental defectives was made by Walsh (2), 
who indicates that the imbecile and idiot cannot be examined in 
regard to their dreams because of their inability to express them- 
selves, but he feels that they have pleasurable dreams because they 
had pleasant expressions on their faces when they were asleep. 
He advanced the theory that the feebleminded had simple dreams 
because they had simple ideas, and that the replies which he would 
elicit from these patients gave evidence of some wish fulfillment. 

The material for the present study was gathered as follows: 
\ll boys coming into a state corrective institution were interviewed 
before the completion of their first week in the institution, and the 
following data were obtained: 

Whether or not the boys dreamed. 

Relation of incidence of dreaming to 1.Q. 

Whether one or both parents were living; whether there was a 
step-parent. 

Whether there was a relation between dream content and the 
offense with which the boy was charged. 

In the case of convicts, merely the dream content was studied 
and this was done before the completion of six months of a sentence 
in the Illinois State Penitentiary. 
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To determine the dreamers out of approximately six hundred 
juvenile delinquents, the following percentage classification was 
secured in 200 cases of dreamers, and the subgrouping is substa) 
tially the same as Blanchard’s. 

Range of Per cent who 

1.Q. reported dreams 
110-120 25 
100-109 50 

90-99 87. 
80-89 33 

70-79 33 

60-69 50 

50—59 20 

Among the boys it was found 80 per cent of the dreams are 
about home. In one case, the boy dreamt about his mother and 
brother; one boy dreamt about riding in the elevated, a dail) 
occurrence; another dreamt that he was playing the cornet in the 
theater, which was the way he earned his living before he entered 
the institution. One boy dreamt about girls. When boys indi 
cated that they dreamt about home, the question was asked specifi 
cally whether they dreamt about their mother kissing them, 
making a fuss over them, or fondling them, and only one boy out 
of 120 stated that he dreamt about that sort of thing. When the 
answers indicated that the boys dreamt about girls, we tried to 
obtain information which would show sex symbolism, but most of 
the dreams were circumstantial sequences, such as walking down 
the street with some girl who was not well known to the boy and 
who, as far as could be ascertained in the short analysis, repre 
sented no maternal symbolism. There were only two of thes 
Cases. 

Content 
Home 

Mother 

Non-domestic 

Not definite but about home 
Committing a crime 6 


Falling off cliffs, ete. 5 

It would be important to relate the subject matter of their 
dreams against the question as to whether the boys who dream! 
about home had families, and it was found that all of the boys who 
dreamt about home had a mother and father and none of the boys 
who had stepfathers or no parents dreamt about home, although 
there were 20 per cent of these. There was nothing to indicate 
whether the home life was good or bad, as far as the boy was con 
cerned, in either group, but it is conceivable that a home life that 
would seem bad to a boy when he was outside of an institution 
would have become paradisical, by comparison, after his admission. 

As far as the correlation between the type of crime with which 
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boy was charged and the type of dream, no relationship could 
estimated, since in the 120 boys who dreamed practically every 
. of crime was represented approximately equally. It might 
felt, then, that the same subconscious mechanisms which are 


ed by psychoanalysts as being responsible for the crimes would 


»} make themselves manifest in the dreams. For instance, since, 
irding to the psychoanalysts, the gun is a phallic symbol, one 
ht expect to find phallicism in the dreams of those charged with 
lup with a gun. Of the fourteen boys in this list who were 
y of holdup with a gun none upon questioning expressed any 
im material which might, without an extreme stretch of imagi- 
on, be interpreted as sex symbolism. However, the dreamers 
exceedingly homogeneous as regards content, that is, a large 
ber dreamt of home and casual events, so that since the crimes 
d are so heterogeneous, there seemed to be no common factors 
en the two. Upon examining the boy as regards his mental 
ind daydreaming, it was found that in ninety-eight of the cases 
hich the boys have been dreaming of home they frankly admit 
their entire daily mental life is occupied with these thoughts, 
the images which they have when they dream coincide rather 
the memories and wishes which they have in the daytime. 
daydream and nightdream content were checked by repeated 
rviews and an even greater consistency was found upon repeti 
lor of the forty boys seen the second time the percentage 
reased from 80 per cent to 96 per cent of dreams about home 
It has been the experience of those who have dealt with the 
quent boy that these boys dream about unpleasant experiences 
heir home life. However, this did not prove to be the case in 
roup inearcerated in the corrective school. 
The question might be raised as to whether the boys did not 
sex thoughts, dreams, or imaginations which they were un- 
ug to admit, but the conditions under which the boys were 
mined were such that we have reason to believe they were not 
willing but anxious to repose their entire confidence in the 
cxaminer, 
Since most boys of the ages of the above have had but limited 
experience, the question naturally arises whether the absence 
exual content in these cases might not be due to the failure of 
inite sex behavior to have made an impression, and it was to 
itinize this argument that the. study of prisoners in the peni- 
liary was made. 
Per cent who 
Subjects reported dreams 


Prisoners... . : “a 85% 
Juvenile delinquents 35% 
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In the ease of the prisoners the majority of the dreams were 
about the outside world, and that the convicts dreamed of their 
children and their associates fully as frequently as of their wives 
and mothers indicates that the emotional tie-up with the home was 
not so great in this group as would have been expected. Seven 
two per cent of the dreams in this group were not in the least of a 
sex nature, but a straightforward report of what they admitted 


they visualized during the daytime. 

For example, there were such dreams as these: ‘‘I dreamt 
about my wife and children—putting them to bed at night, washing 
the dishes—just the sort of thing I think about while I am awake.”’ 
Another man said: ‘‘I have had four or five dreams since I was 
here. When I first came in, I had a dream like I was in the county 
jail and was sent on an errand. I met a girl, whom I was going 


with, on the street and she wanted me to take her some place and 
I said that she had the sheriff’s permission.’’ This same man said 
that a second dream was that his brother had come out to see him 
at the prison. A third inmate said: ‘‘I dream about my wife all 
the time. I dream that we are together, have lots of fun going 
places. She died since I was in here.’’ Another example was: 
‘*T have had dreams quite often about home, just that I have gone 
back there. I dreamt about the girl who is waiting for me. ] 
dreamt that she was sickly and then heard that she was at the point 
of death.’’ Five more dreamt that they were out fishing; three 
have had nightmares about their military experience. One man, 
who stated that he could not drive a car, dreamt that he was driving 
a car and that the tire was flat. 

These, however, could be considered exotic and there was a 
constancy in dreams about home certainly as great as among the 
juvenile delinquents. The dreams themselves, because of the 
greater age and the greater number of experiences to which the 
subjects were exposed, were varied in regard to their content, 
whereas the children’s dreams about home consisted of dreams 
about simple household performances and childish amusements. 
The coloring of the adult dreams resulted in differences in the 
household acts, which ranged all the way from walking into the 
house with one’s brother to the actual sex act. It can be said that 
every individual who admitted dreaming of sex also admitted that 
the dreams were about sex in the broad interpretation rather than 
about sex in the original psychoanalytic sense. 

The convicts were also asked to give information about dreams 
connected with nocturnal emissions, and while all but three of the 
one hundred admitted having this experience more or less fre 
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uently, only 22 per cent admitted that it was accompanied by 


dreams. Of these twenty-two, six stated that they dreamed of 
their wives at these times, four of incestuous relations, and three 
dmitted dreaming of relationships with idealistic or synthetic 
ales of whom they had been phantasying. The remainder either 

uid not identify the subjects or could not remember them. How 
er, there is no logical reason why dreams of this kind should not 
considered strictly physiological, due to the distention and 

tation of the sex organs in the same way that a dream of a 

hmie noise results from the repeated slamming of a door. 

In both the juvenile and in the adult offenders, there was a dis 

ct tendency to dream of subjects which had been in their con 

thought during the day and which were accompanied by 
ires considerably more vague than the sex urge. It has been 
own that individuals who are deprived of a large amount of free 

, who are placed on their own without the protection of their 

lies, tend to revert back during the daytime to thoughts and 

hes of home which are repeated, in turn, by dreams of the same 

aracter. While there are a great many subjects in these dreams 

wut home which might be considered of a symbolic nature, the 

imary thoughts which are constant and can be treated en masse 

the more demonstrable. Included in these dreams, there were 

a few which followed, rather definitely, Freudian lines, such as 

dreams of riding horseback, falling out of an aeroplane, and carry- 

flowers, but these were numerically small and there were 
onsiderably fewer in the juvenile group than in the adult. 

It must not be forgotten that the material upon which the 
so-called analytic understanding of dreams has been developed 
was acquired largely through neurotics of one type or another, and 
while the evaluation and formulation of physiological concepts 
through pathology has been successfully done, in many cases this 
method results in a false attitude toward the hypothesis so deter- 
mined. In the same way, while all of the Freudian concepts, 
beliefs, interpretations, and theories might very well hold water, 
it has required the verification of these by the method of group 
study to show that an attempt to apply absolutely to every 
individual is fallacious. 

We summarize, then, as follows: 


1. When an individual indulges in continual conscious wish phan- 
tasy, even though it be non-sexual, it makes itself manifest in 
the dream. 

2. Although any crime may be based on a maternal, paternal, or 
other complex, the emotions are so stirred by punishment or 
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other conditions resulting from incarceration, that the non 
incarceration existence tends to blot out significant dreay 
material concerning the crime. 

3. The paternal situation may often determine the lines upon which 
a dream will be formed, but there is no consistency betwee 
intelligence and dream content. 

1. A minimum of dreams was found, carrying a content which could 
be interpreted along Freudian lines and in which a subeon 
scious stream of thought was suggested. 

5. A simplification of dreams occurs with an increased simplicity 
environment (prison environment). These findings tend to 
suggest that while there may be latent (Freudian) content in 
non-neurotie individuals, most dreams may be explained more 
simply than is usually the case. 


) 
i 


These findings suggest that the active emotions are largely the 
basis for dreams of normal persons in the same way that physio 
logical states are; and, after all, these two are closely allied. 
However, the fact that the primary cause of dreams is easily 
detectable in these individuals, and that with similar surroundings 
similar dreams occur, does not preclude, necessarily, the existence 
of subconscious material, although it shows that the superficial 
material is more readily treated by modern psychological methods, 
and that an attempt to ignore the obvious in dreams will lead to 
fallacy. To carry over a concept similar to that of Lloyd Morgan 
in animal psychology into abnormal psychology, one might say 
that an interpretation of dreams should be based on the most 
simple psychological mechanisms applicable, and that dream con 
tent apparently caused by affect or recency should be explained 
along these lines rather than upon a sexual or other far-fetched 


basis. 


1. Blanchard, P. ‘‘Study of Subject Matter and Motivation of Children’s Dreams,’’ 
Jour. Abnormal Psychol. (1926), XXI, pp. 24-37. 
2. Walsh, W. S. ‘‘Dreams of Feeble-Minded,’’ Med. Ree. (1920), XCVII, p. 39 
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RSONALITY AND GROUP FACTORS IN THE MAKING 
OF ATHEISTS * 


By GEO. B. VETTER anp MARTIN GREEN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


RM-CHAIR generalizations regarding the personality traits 
A or characteristics of individuals of particular opinion or at- 
tude groups, are slowly giving way to some form or other 
tematie inquiry. Thus we have seen no less than a half 
separately reported attempts at identifying and characteriz- 
uch groups as ‘‘radicals’’, ‘‘liberals’’, ‘‘conservatives’’ or 
jicals’’.' Unfortunately, the work to date has been largely 
on groups of docile college students; and, while these are 
ent subjeets from the standpoint of reliability and intelli 

e of results, there is no denying that the American college 
lent is by and large, a rather standardized product. One will 

d, in a college group, many of the most ardent Single Taxers, 
ndamentalists, Atheists or Communists. College, and the 
wess of getting into it, allows but secant opportunity for the 
clopment of such enthusiasms. [Extremes of social, political 
religious outlook will have to be sought for outside of college 

But there’s the rub! The very groups that would undoubt- 

show the most interesting results are perhaps hardest to 


} 


apprehend. 
(he human subject exacts experimental limitations unheard 
dealing with animal behavior, particularly when the subject 
uquiry is one heavily buttressed with emotional habits. It 
ires no great ingenuity to point out the limitations and short- 
omings of the various questionnaire methods of gathering data. 
d yet, the matter is not so simply dismissed. There is a large 
ment of social behavior that is mainly verbal, and there are 
attitudes and sets in an individual that are accurately dis- 
verable by a simple question. If | ask a man ‘‘Are you a 
lethodist?’’ I ean be reasonably certain that he is ready enough 
o answer truthfully unless I have given him some hint or reason 
or falsifying. The condition of ‘‘being a Methodist’’ rather 
in something else is largely a question of a few distinctive 
erial verbal response habits. So too with ‘‘being a Single Taxer’’, 
or holding other opinions or attitudes. These exist largely as a 


* Manuscript received January 19, 1931. 
! Vetter, G. B. Jour. of Abn. & Soc. Psych., Vol. XXV, pp. 26-39; 149-189. 
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lip allegiance to certain phrases or shibboleths. They have hardly 
any other objective manifestations. How else would one appre 
hend them but by the simple question? There are many other 
attitudes, facts and factors that one can uncover by simply ques 
tioning the subject. 

We have no intention here, however, of going lengthily into 
the question of the merits of the questionnaire method of study, 
We aim merely to set forth briefly the results of 600 questionnaires 
sent out by mail to a random sample of the members of the Ameri 
ean Association for the Advancement of Atheism. These ques 
tionnaires were distributed with the codperation of the officials 
of the organization and 350 replies were received. The authors 
wish to express at this time, their gratitude and appreciation o! 
the fine spirit of scientific curiosity shown by the officers of this 
association in their helpful coéperation which has made this study 
possible. Also, of course, to the membership at large whose 
interest is reflected in replies amounting to almost 60 per cent 
of all those sent out, a very high percentage for a mailed ques- 
tionnaire. This suecess has led us to hope that perhaps other 
atypical opinion groups might be studied by similar methods. 
Practically no such groups have been subjected to a rigorous 
statistical study to date. Excluding studies on groups of students 
and educators, even the surveys of public opinion, other than 
elections, have been few in number and of recent date. Notable 
among these are the Literary Digest poll on Prohibition and the 
survey of the opinions of the rural mind made by the editors of 
the Country Home Magazine.* The authors regret their lack of 
experience in the study and analysis of such atypical opinion 
groups and we have probably overlooked many opportunities for 
interesting findings. We should appreciate suggestions and criti 
cisms from any interested readers. 

Following is a copy of the questionnaire used: 


(Although we do not request it ; those who desire may sign their names 


ae 6° 62 een EO a 2) Te ae! ae en eee ee 


ee ESSE ere eee De a Te ee RN 





3. Your Parent’s Nationality by Birth: 
OED stuindednssiitteaen 7. 


4. Your Parent’s Religion during your childhood: 
yo eae SE ‘cictnnssibiciiinitins 


2See The New Republic, Vol. LXIV, No. 825, pp. 146-151, Sept. 24, 1930. 
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. to the time that you, yourself, lost your religion did your Parents 


(to what ) 


observance of religious customs and practices during 


(check 


for both) 


Fathe r 


None at All 


Occasional 
Lax 


your parents still living? 


Kather 
Mother . 


| ie he 
1 **ne’". 


V othe r 


th which parent were you more congenial? 


when did he dle ........ 
when did she dle ............. 


ir Education: Which did you attend? 
Elementary Schooling 


Puble 
Private ...... 
Parochial 


low long did you attend .. 


W here ? 


city and state or 






(Your age) 
(Your age) 


Secondary 


Cheek 


nation 


‘ribe your college work, if any: 


ir Church and Sunday School Attendance (if any) : 


Attended Church and Sunday School 


Chureh only 
Sunday School only 
Attended none at all 


Publie ....... 
Private ........ 
Parochial 


How long? 


ee 


Before Age 15 





Was your attendance regular ..ccccccccccsvcssssseseeseen : 


Was your attendance occasional 


Was your attendance seldom 


Why did you attend: 
a 
Willingly amd devoutly ecccccccccseeseenee ; 
TO please PATeENts weccccccccsscseeeen ' 
To be with frie@mds eicceccccccrcccccccscsccesees 











After 15 
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12. At what age did you actually cease attending Church? ......... 
13. Did your attendance break off suddenly 
Did your attemdamce Cwimdle Slow] y  -1.cceccecc.ccccscccscsssosssesseesscssesesersseernsssssseseersses 
14. At what age did you stop attending Sunday School? .000000.. 
15. Why did you give up either Of these? ..ccccccccocccsseseussscesseemeseseenen ; 
16. On the whole, do you believe you had a happy childhood? ............ 
Do you believe you had a happy adolescence 2 nccccccccccccccccscscsnssseseseeeeen 
17. At what age did you give up alll religiOMs ? .cccecessseennnneeeee 
18. What were the various faiths and creeds which you observed 
believed during your life? 
(Write them in the order in which you held them 
19. Which did you hold just prior to atheism? cc esesesssssssneeseeseeen 
20. At the time that you really lost your religion: In what kind 
locality did you live? 
Check : 
entenniminne Rural. What was the dominant religior 
siaiilibsileiin Below 1,000 popurlatiom. there? anccccccscsscsssssescseseseseseessnersecsecesernessmece 
Below 5,000 population. Where was this cccosceccccascssssesssemes 
Below 25,000 population. (state or nation 





99 


93 


24 


295. 








At that very same time: Were you, Married 2... Single ....... 
If single, Had you ever indulged in sexual intercourse up to tim 


Did you make friends readily with the Opposite SOX? cece 


Over 25,000 population. How long had you lived there’? ..... yrs 




















a 


If married, what was your spouse’s religious belief when you mar- 


nes ? 
What is it now? : 
Did you have any children? .. 





number. 





With which Political Party did and do you sympathize? 
Before becoming 

Check : an Atheist Now 
EE 
OND scndinkcsiicicincieninniiionn 
Se ere oe 
CIE, ocitittnininnniennnninn 
Another? 








Do you, in general, approve of the activities of the Societies for the 


Suppression of Vice, in suppressing plays and books? 
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o¥ Your Occupation: 


Before becoming an Atheist 











_ ae 
Your income (per month 
BefOre cc saninssdiniiaiiais per month. 
NOW  cccccsmne cinidiedednaaeain per month 
e order of birth in the family, where did you come? 
ORB annie How many births were there ? ccc. 
YouRGe cuscsuneue Are you the omy. Child? ccccccccsecssssssseee 
WRR eee 
o4 As a child did you ever seriously believe that your parents might not 
. SO: | 
ou readily reeall the death of any one near or dear to you during 
childhod or up to the time that you lost your reliGiOn ? nccccccmeseees 
LE ** si, WO ienuisevetiaiiaianliesisines 
:, How Gl Wie SU cncciscnnttnaiencinete 
Did vour own Children receive any religious traimiMg’? nrcceccsscssmenseenes 
riot $B A EE eee 
Ly NT 
- Do you openly avow your Atheism ? wees: 
! ¥ [ "er why? _ . 
If ‘‘yes’’, Does it interfere with your 
Ee citnentnticieinenens 
RE TED ciccentectinntinnen 
Do you object to the Bible as ObSCOMIbY 2 ncccsssssssssseeceseesees 
mar 34. Of all the existing religions which do you hold to be the Most 
MTGE ST sicnaaideeaer 
Which the Least Warmful 2...ssncccssssssnssesees 
Could you in a few words attribute your breaking away from religion 
any particular event, person, or book? 
q 
Deseribed : 
ALAA ASL A DD 
if you have any remarks ake concerning y life as relating t 
il you have any remarks to make concerning your ile as relating ) 
questionnaire, we would appreciate your doing so to any extent you 
- the pitase, 
(Use the space below, and the backs of these sheets) 
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RESULTS 

(The numbering here corresponds with the item numbers jp 
the questionnaire. ) 

1. Age distribution.—The ages were grouped in five-year 
classes and compared for distribution with similar groupings for 
the male sex in the census data for the United States of 1920. Ip 
general, the Atheists include less than a chance quota of the age 
groups below fifty years of age. Between fifty and sixty the 
ratios are about even. Above sixty, the Atheist age groups are 
larger. The only exception is that the age group of thirty to 
thirty-four years inclusive has about 4 per cent more than its 
chance quota. This age includes a large number of men who served 
in the late war and many of them gave the war as the cause of 
their becoming Atheists. Perhaps the older age groups are a 
result of the period of freethinking agitation of Ingersoll’s day 
Many of them point to this influence in their own estimate of 
the factors that made them Atheists. 

Place of Birth—For purposes of regional comparison the 
states were grouped into five divisions, Northeast, Middle West, 
South, Great Lakes, and Far West. The percentages of Atheist 
distribution were then compared with the total populations of 
these groups in the United States census of 1900. All these groups 
of states with the exception of the Southern group contributed 
more than their proportional quota to the Atheist sample, par 
ticularly the Northeast and Far West. The South alone ran far 
behind. 


2. Sex.—Of the 350 questionnaires returned, 325 were from 
men. This is about the ratio of the sexes in the total membership 
roll of the organization. This difference becomes still more im 
pressive when the comparison is extended to the sex ratios in 
American religious bodies, where the males contribute only 45 
per cent as against 57 per cent females.’ The sex difference is 
not only one of passivity on the part of the males toward religion 
but it carries over into a definite antagonism. A study of the 
few returns obtained from women seems to indicate a preponder 
ance of rather intense and unfortunate emotional experiences on 
the part of these women with organized religion. Typical of 
these are misplaced confidence in the integrity of church deacons, 
disappointments in the reputed efficacy of prayer, attempted rape 
by a travelling evangelist and other personal misdemeanors of 
the clergy. The one return showing abnormal symptoms was 





8 Bureau of Census, Dept. of Commerce. ‘‘ Religious Bodies ’’ 1916. 
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ma woman. ‘To simplify the treatment of results, only the 
are ineluded in the following results. 
Race.—With two exceptions, all returns were from members 
e white race. 
Parental National Origins.—The parents of 24 per cent of 
\theists were born in different countries. [For the popula 
; a whole this percentage is about 8 per cent. Only 42 per 
of the Atheist’s parents are native American born. In 1900, 
wr cent of all persons over twenty-one years of age were 
born. The percentage of native born in the United States 
d but little between 1890 and 1910, henee but little error 
in this comparison by the arbitrary use of 1900 as the year 
making comparisons. 
(‘comparing the percentages of the Atheists’ parentage by na 
nality groups with the United States census report of 1900 on 
al origins we find that when corrections are made to elimi 
the part played by Jewish immigrants,‘ almost without 
exception the countries of dominant Protestant stock contribute 
more than their probable quota and dominantly Catholic coun- 
ries contribute less. In fact, the only exceptions to this are to 
found in the eases of countries from which the total immigra 
s very small. 
|. Religion of parents.—A tabulation of the religions of the 
parents confirms what was apparent from question 3. The Prot- 
estant parents contribute more than their quota when compared 
to the number of them in the United States, the Catholics much 
s. The single exception is the case of Baptist parentage. But 
this again checks the previously observed item of distribution in 
the United States where we found the South was far behind in 
quota. Baptists are probably the dominant group in this 
region. Jews and Methodists seem to make the largest propor- 
tional contribution to the ranks of the Atheists. 82.5 per cent 
of the parents were listed as being definitely affiliated with some 
religious creed. 17.5 per cent were definitely classed as Free 
thinkers, Agnosties, Atheists or reported as affiliated with no 
religion. This is probably a somewhat higher percentage than 
would have been found in the country at large around the turn 
f the century, the childhood period of the average Atheist of 
croup. Again, we have no means at present of estimating 


the probable percentage of Atheists in the country at that time. 


\n interesting figure but again hard to evaluate is the fact that 


00 per cent of the parents were of different religious faith. Inas 


‘/.e., when the total number of Russian immigrants is corrected by subtracting the 
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much as the total percentage of freethinking parents is only ahoy; 
one-half the mixed marriages and as no particular tendenc aw 
the freethinkers to make mixed marriages could be noted, {he 
remains an interesting question as to the possible causal réle 
played by such mixed matings. It is to be remembered {ha} 
religious organizations have always been generally suspicious and 
disapproving of matings outside the fold. Careful examinatioy 
of the reports of these cases shows that if the religious differene 
between the parents is as great as between Protestant and Cath 
lic there is a marked tendency to less rigid religious observances 
in the home. Where one of the members of the family is a Ire 
thinker there is a decided decline in the rigidity of observances. 


5. Changes in parental religious beliefs—This item was added 
to discover if there is any evidence that there was any considerable 
vacillation or weakening in the family worship as a prelude to 
the Atheism of the child. In only 30 cases was there a chang 
reported. Thirteen were shifts from one Protestant sect to an 
other, six of which were to Christian ‘‘Secience’’. Three were 
from Protestant to Catholic and one from Catholic to Protestant. 
Five were described as losing interest in religion to the extent of 
ceasing to attend any church. Eight others reported far-reaching 
changes that involved a discontinuance of religious worship and 
belief and the adoption of agnostic or atheistic attitudes. Thus, 
while perhaps 5 per cent of the Atheists can be ascribed to direct 
home influence, there is no evidence that they come in general 
from homes of weakened religious observances. 


6. Intensity of religious activity and observance.—These re 
sults can be shown in a simple table: 


Percentages 


A 


Degree of Religious Devotion Father Mother Average 
Dt ts suas bckadeabinn 33 40 37 
Occasional... : ee 24 30 27 
SS er ; ‘ 19 19 19 
None at all. eee Se 25 1] 18 


Here, in spite of the general tendency of children to agree wit! 
or make a defense of the attitudes or opinions of parents, is 4 
marked tendency for the Atheists to rate their parents as ol 
more than ordinary piety. College students rating their parents 
to-day, describe far fewer of them as being ‘‘rigid’’ in their re 
ligious observances. Perhaps the last years have seen a general 
change in that direction. It may be that Atheists are as mucl 
the product of overly pious parents as of free-thinking back 
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nd. Here the extremes include over 50 per cent of the homes, 
h is probably high. 

‘T'wenty-seven per cent report being more congenial with 
father; 73 per cent with the mother. This will probably please 
l‘reudians until some one checks up on women and other 

But it might be noted that this balance of congeniality 





the mothers exists in spite of the higher percentages of 
ers that were rated as ‘‘rigid’’ in religion (question 6). Com 
d toa college group, this ratio of congeniality with the mothers 
so impressive. A generous sample of New York University 
its confronted with the same question give a somewhat 
er percentage (66 per cent) for the men but the women gave 

er cent as more congenial with the mother. 
.. Mortality of parents——This proved to be one of the most 
eresting of all the items. Taking the younger group of the 
\theists (those who had completely broken with the church by 
me they were twenty years old), it was found that half of 
em had lost one or both parents before that time. This is at 
twice the normal mortality rate for that age group. Not 
wing the ages of the parents at the time of the births of these 





\itheists, we took twenty-eight years as the median age of the 

thers. This is probably much too high for only 35 per cent 
of all children are born to women over thirty years of age and 
the Atheists comprise twice as many oldest children as youngest 
children. Also, to make certain that any difference which might 


ar would not be due to comparison with a favorable mortality 
we took for comparison the highest sectional rates we could 
lor the fathers we assumed an age of thirty, but the differ- 


ence would not be materially changed if we advanced the age 
fathers by several years. This is hardly warranted in view 
of the high percentage of oldest children in this group. 


9. Education.—About 14 per cent of the cases had a parochial 
hool background. Thirteen per cent had some contact with pri 

chools. From the best estimates we can obtain of parochial 
hool enrollment, it would seem that our group contains about 


‘ 


e the chance number of parochial school products. This bears 
; out the estimate of question six on the relatively large percentage 
It is probably in 
item that the results of a questionnaire study are most sub 
It is more than likely that the questions were 
returned by those who felt themselves most equal to the pencil 


and paper situation. This may well produce a selection of replies 


homes of more than average devoutness. 


ect to question. 
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of higher average educational status. The sample obtained gaye 
a much higher percentage of individuals with secondary sehoo] 
and college training than is found in the population at large. The 
percentage of Atheists with three years of high school exceeds by 
24 per cent the average for the population as a whole; high school 
graduates exceed the population average by 29 per cent and 39 
per cent have at least four years of college or professional schoo] 
training. Among the varied degrees, only four were divinity, with 
two more who left the church before receiving their degrees. 
Most of them report intellectual hobbies apart from school work. 
Controversial religious material ranks first, with psychology and 
philosophy, geology and economics next in order of frequency. 


10 and 11. Church attendance.—Before age fifteen, about % 
per cent report church or Sunday School attendance. This drops 
to 61 per cent after fifteen. While 59 per cent describe their 
attendance as ‘‘regular’’ before fifteen, only 27 per cent do so 
for the period after fifteen. The percentages reporting no attend 
ance at all change from 9 per cent before fifteen to 39 per cent 
after fifteen. Thirty-five per cent report attending because they 
were forced to, 25 per cent went willingly and devoutly while the 
remaining 40 per cent aimed only to please parents or to be with 
friends, more giving the former reason. It is of interest to note 
that those reporting a willing and devout attendance at church 
became Atheists at later ages. 


12 and 17. Ages of leaving church and of becoming Atheist.— 
Because these values will want to be compared with each other 
and also with tables of religious conversion, they are here com 
bined for convenience into a single table. 


Ages Per Cent Leaving Church Per Cent Becoming Atheist 
0 ae ee 8.0 6.7 
Of Pes : 46.0 35.2 
a, EEE : 21.7 24.0 
SE id, oid o in 6.7 10.2 
a 3.8 4.2 
ee 2.2 3.8 
40-44 1.9 2.6 
45- ae eka aed 3.2 4.2 
Never attended ...... 6.4 Never were religious 9.3 


Two cases reported themselves as still attending church. 

The comparison with Starbuck’s figures for Christian conver- 
sion experiences is interesting. While there is a general similarity 
of distributions, the religious conversions exceed the Atheistic 
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hefore age twenty while at twenty and above the Atheists lead. 
That is, a greater part or proportion of Atheist ‘‘conversions”’ 
at age twenty or later than is the case with ‘‘religious’’ 
conversions. While in Starbuck’s study, 90 per cent of the con- 
versions come between the ages of ten and twenty, only 54 per 
cent of the Atheists ceased attending church by that age and only 


41 per cent had become avowed Atheists. 


0 il 


13. Firty-six per cent of those attending church at one time 
report their attendance as dwindling slowly. Forty-four per cent 
report breaking off suddenly. In this connection, it might be 
interesting to note the factor of time relationship between the 
cessation of all devout observances and a definite discarding of 
all religious beliefs. Six per cent report losing all religion before 
discontinuing chureh attendance. Thirty per cent report both 
changes taking place during the same year. Twenty-five per cent 
discarded all religion one to two years after ceasing church at- 
tendance; 17 per cent, 3-5) years after; 13 per cent, 6-10 years; 
4 per cent, 11-15 years; 2.5 per cent, 16-20 years; 2 per cent, 
21-25 years after leaving the church. The two processes are thus, 


far from being simultaneous processes. 
(Questions 14 and 15 did not yield any significant or intelligible 
results. 


, 


16. This consists of two items common on ‘‘personal data’ 
sheets such as Woodworth’s. The questions asked are ‘‘Do you 
believe you had a happy childhood?’’, and the same for adoles- 
cence. These questions are among those few so far found to reveal 
apparently significant factors in the developmental background 
of atypical opinion groups. The foliowing table gives the per- 
centages of several atypical opinion groups reporting an unhappy 
childhood and adolescence: 


, 


Percentages ‘‘unhappy ’’ in 


a reek Seem, 

Opinion Group Childhood Adolescence Number of Cases 
Atheists (U. S. A.)..... 31.3 30.0 320 
Communists (N. Y.)..... 21.5 35.7 40 
College ‘‘Radicals’’...... 25.0 50.0 60 
College ‘‘Conservatives’’. . 0.0 4.0 62 
College ‘‘ Reactionaries’’. . 13.0 16.0 65 


The college opinion groups given above represent the extreme 
10 per cents of some 706 cases previously reported upon.° 
These differences would seem to indicate that the roots of social 





5 See Vetter, G. B., loc. cit. 
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opinions and attitudes are far deeper than is ordinarily suspected, 
that they are related perhaps to very early personality and ex 
periential factors. Other studies along this same general line are 
now under way and will be reported upon later. 





18. Ninety-three report having held at some time, a faith other 
than that of their parents. Of these, 19 were Catholics, 6 Jews 
and 68 Protestants. Of the 19 Catholics, twelve tried Protes 
tantism, two tried Judaism and one Buddhism. Of the 6 Jews. 
two tried Catholicism. Of the Protestants, 42 tried Protestan: 
sects other than their own. Seven were Catholics for a time. 


19. Deism, Unitarianism and Agnosticism are the usual creeds 
tried, if any, before abandoning religious faith. Many also reply 
with names like ‘‘modernism’’, ‘‘skepticism’’ or even pantheism, 
In general, {.e creeds tried before a complete break from religion 
are those in which the hard and fast dogma of the older religions 
has already given way. 


20. All but 23 per cent of the Atheists report living in towns 
of a thousand population or over, 53 per cent in towns of over 
25,000, at the time of their breaks from religion. At the time 
the median Atheist of this group lost his faith, the U. S. was still 
over 50 per cent rural, that is, over half the population lived on 
farms or in very small villages. The old saying about God having 
made the country and man or the devil the town seems to be not 
entirely unfounded. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting items that appears is the 
apparent influence of belonging to a minority religious group. At 
the time they dropped their religion, twice as many were living 
in places where their own faith was a minority group, as were 
living where their own faith was the dominant one. Typical is the 
Catholic becoming an Atheist while living in Salt Lake City. It 
is not without cause that the pious shepherd greets with apprehen 
sion the announcement that a member of his flock is removing to 
a place where there is no organization his faith. 





21 and 22. These questions were designed to throw some light 
on the reputed relation between religion and sex. At this time 
we can do no more than give our results, for similar information 
is not available on other groups for comparison. At the time 
they broke with their religious faith 21 per cent were married. 
Of the unmarried 79 per cent, about half reported having had 
sexual intercourse. Of the entire group, 64 per cent reported 
themselves as making friends readily with the other sex. While 
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is frequently asserted that religious conversion is largely a 
manifestation of repressed sexuality, certainly it cannot be said 
the Atheists represent the converse of this. Unfortunately 
is no similar record of a typical religious conversion group, 
for purposes of comparison. 


it 


23. The marriages of these Atheists illustrate further the tend- 
ney already noticeable in the marriages of their parents—that 

marrying with faiths other than their own. Of those who 
married before becoming Atheists, only 20 per cent married women 
of their own faith, 48 per cent were of different faith and 32 per 
cent were of the same faith as one of the husband’s parents. In 
he entire group, the present marriages are in 43 per cent of the 
cases to persons of different religious stock. Of the parents of 
these Atheists, only 30 per cent were found to have been of differ- 


( 


ent faith. 


»4. The answers to this question throw interesting light on a 
tion often asked, that of the relation between attitudes in one 
ield of opinion with those in another. As it is commonly asked, 
‘Is the religious radical likely to be the political radical and 


vice-versa?’’ QOur results certainly show a high percentage of 
hange in political opinions toward the radical end of the spec- 
rum. Before becoming Atheists, 64 per cent were Republicans 


rr Democrats and 26 per cent Socialists or Communists. Now only 
29 per cent are Republican or Democratic while 54 per cent are 
Socialist or Communist. The non-partisan group also increased 
trom 10 per cent to 17 per cent. It might well be pointed out 
that the original 26 per cent of Socialists and Communists is 
ready much higher than the average for the population as a 
ole and that the large increase in political radicalism following 
the embracing of Atheism is but the acceleration of a tendency 
ready present. Certain it is at least that radicalism in one field 
does not tend to make one conservative in another, at least so far 
polities and religion are concerned. The impression that rad 
ilism in one field was often associated with extreme conserva- 
m in another probably gained popular credence from certain 
vercorreections often practiced by individuals holding unpopular 
pinions. The village Socialist of twenty years ago who was 
pularly aeeused of wanting to ‘‘divide up’’ everything often 
mpensated by paying cash and never owing anyone. So too the 
ne Atheist: he often overcorrected in his morals what he lacked 
ty, in a day when the two were not too well distinguished by the 


erage man. 
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Questions 25 and 33 illustrate a rather amusing inconsisteye, 
of attitudes. Hardly one of the whole group expressed themselves 
as approving of the activities of the vice suppression societies, 
yet about 85 per cent objected to the Bible on the ground of ob 
scenity. Almost anything can serve as an excuse for objecting 
to that which is already disliked. Probably the temptation to 
charge Puritanism with immorality or obscenity was too much to 
resist! 

26. Occupational groups suggested nothing beyond what could 
already be inferred from the educational status of the sample 
studied. Because of the ages at which many of them became 
Atheists, about 40 per cent of them were of necessity listed as 
students. 


27. Incomes too, seem to reflect only the increased earnings 
accompanying maturity, the rise in wage standards of the last 
vears and the general educational level of the group included in 
the sample. 


28. Order of birth in family.—This item is proving to be one 
of the most interesting of all in the study of atypical social and 
political opinion.® Here we find confirmation of the importance 
of the personality differences apparently fixed in early childhood.’ 
No less than 36 per cent of the Atheists were oldest children while 
only 15 per cent were ‘‘youngest’’ children, when sheer chance 
should make the numbers of each about equal. About 9 per cent 
were ‘‘only’’ children. All these figures are really more impres 
sive when it is seen that these people came from families averaging 
five children, and when the percentages are compared to like values 
for the radical opinion group in college students.* The effect 
of the family situation on the emotional life of the child certainly 
seems to be worth extensive study, when its effects appear in 
situations as remote as this. 


, 


29. The ‘‘Foster-Child Fantasy’’. 
with the hope of turning up added evidence of the character of 
the early family situation of the child. Less than 3 per cent re- 
ported childhood doubts of the authenticity of their parents, which 
is a far smaller percentage than will be found in a sample of 


This question was added 


college students. 





6 See Vetter, G. B., loc. cit., p. 177. 

7 Goodenough and Leahy, Ped. Sem. and Jour. of Genetic Psych., 1927, Vol. 94, 
pp. 69-71. 

8 Vetter, loc. cit. 
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20. The high pereentage of Atheists who had lost parents pre 
vious to becoming Atheists, has already been commented upon. 
this item we had hoped that perhaps other common factors 
would turn up. The results are inconclusive although almost to 
, man they report the death of someone near or dear that left a 
‘ite vivid impression. No way has as yet suggested itself of 
evaluating the replies to this question. 


31. As might be imagined, of those that have children, very 
few are giving them systematic religious training. 


32. Public avowal of Athetsm.—All but 18 per cent openly avow 
their anti-religious opinions and beliefs. Fifty-eight per cent 
claim that their Atheism interferes with either their social or 
business life or both. Forty-two per cent find their opinions no 
bar or handicap whatever. 


34. Opinions differ as to which religion is the most harmful. 
Fifty-two per cent hold the Catholic to be most harmful. Twenty 
two per cent are content to make it the Christian faith without 
specifying ereed. Ten per cent rate them all the same. Five 
per cent make the degree of harm proportional to the institution’s 
power. Most of the sects get a few votes, usually from former 
adherents. 


35. The Unitarians win for least harm with 31 per cent. Kleven 
per cent call all faiths menaces equally. Ten per cent think Bud- 
dhism least harmful. Again, almost every creed is mentioned, in- 
cluding Catholicism and sun worship. The major honors for 
influence in making Atheists, go to Paine, Ingersoll and the Bible. 
Minor honors go to Voltaire, Karl Marx, Haldeman-Julius, Ber 
trand Russell, Gibbon, Frazer and Haeckel. Many others are given 
credit for making of opinions, a list varying from Luther Burbank 
to Omar Khayyam, 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the study is a comparison 
of the factors to which the individuals themselves ascribe their 
anti-religious attitudes and the type of causal factor suggested 
by the results of this study. The most common ‘‘causes’’ given 
by the subjects, in order of frequency were the following: wide 
reading of history, science and religion (mentioned 75 times) ; 
disgust with religious hypocrisy (60); influence of particular au 
thor or book (55); a by-product of Socialist materialism (30) ; 
effects of college education (25); effects of study of sciences (25), 
ete. Less frequently does one find emotional factors mentioned, 
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such as: illness and death in family, the horrors of war, the futility 
of prayer, the evils and unhappiness in the world, ete. Yet, it js 
just such emotional factors as revealed in questions 16 and 28 
that seem to bear a causal relation to the making of atypical 
opinion groups. While it is true that not all persons who lose 
their parents in their early life or all oldest children or all those 
who feel they had an unhappy childhood or adolescence or al! 
urban people, become Atheists, it is equally true that not everyone 
who reads history, religion, science or Socialism becomes an 
Atheist. Probably both kinds of events play their causal rdle. 
That Ingersoll and Paine tend to make Atheists will be conceded 
by everyone, but that rather innocent aspects of family life, excess 
piety in the parents, the Bible, or perhaps even parochial schools 
stand in a similar réle will probably be hotly disputed—particu 
larly by those who have failed to grasp the wholly pluralistic 
nature of the causal factors bearing on human behavior. 
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‘rvone 
¥ an INTRODUCTION 

role 
ceded rT\lii term ‘‘attitude’’ has been used and defined in various 
enenee ways. According to Symonds (12), in his summary of the 
Deeole general conceptions of attitude, the word has been given the 
rticu owing meanings: (1) Organic drive; (2) muscular set; (3) gen- 
aiati a eralized conduct; (4) neural set or readiness to adjust; (5) emo- 


tional econeomitant of action; (6) feeling concomitant of action; 
7) accepting or rejecting verbal responses. 

(he importance of attitude study is ever being recognized more 

and has extended into practically all fields of human en- 

vor. A review of the various investigations conducted yearly 

his and related fields will reveal the extent to which these 

} problems are being studied. The measurement of attitudes, like 

measurement of electricity, must not be based upon the thing 

{, but rather upon the effects as set forth by the subject con- 

erned in relation with certain specific problem situations. Since 

there are a great many expressions of attitudes for different 

topics, there are different avenues open for the study of the 

ne (10). The two general types of approach would be: (1) Ob- 

ervation of a person’s past and present overt non-verbal behavior 

riven situation, and (2) observation of verbal behavior in 

| the form of specifie opinions (7, pp. 207). Of the latter, the forms 

of (a) oral interview, and (b) attitude questionnaires and rating 
s are the most prevalent. 

he present study had its origin primarily in an investigation 

attitude research made recently by G. B. Vetter (14) of New 

York University, under the direction of F. H. Allport. The 

ilts of Vetter’s work prove rather conclusively the reliability 

validity of the attitude scale used in conducting his investi- 





tion, 
(he test used consists »f thirty-six different seales of five steps 
ch. Each seale represents a single variable of a given question 
eneral political and social interest among contemporary col- 





* Manuseript received August 28, 1931, 
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lege students. The five steps of each scale express different de 
grees of intensity or extremity of attitude on this one variable 
and the subject is asked to check the statement which most nearly 
agrees with his own belief. These steps (statements of opinion) 
are arranged in regular order of increasing or decreasing tendeney 
towards the extreme positions. , 

The first question arising in regard to the seale is that of an 
adequate standard of measurement. Vetter, in seeking to name 
the rather sharply defined categories of opinion for rating pur 
poses, chose the popular terms: reactionary, conservative, liberal, 
and radical—since there are well known labels and are often 
attached to different political and social questions as a means of 
classification (14, p. 149). 

A definition of the terms liberal, conservative, and radical, as 
popularly used, is given by W. T. Root (9) in a study he has made 
of radicalism. Jiberalism, according to Root, concedes in its 
working hypothesis of social advancement the frailty of humar 
estimate and gives others a right to different views. Conserva 
tiveness, he claims, attaches sacredness to tradition, looks to 
authority for guidance, and fears any change in traditional set. 
Radicalism is thought of as a conspicuous change from definitely 
established conventional habits which have the stamp of social 
approval. Although the term reactionary is not defined in Root’s 
article, it is used by Vetter in his rating of social and political 
attitudes as the exact opposite of radicalism. It is more conserva 
tive than conservatism itself, for it goes even farther than mere] 
not wishing a change of traditional set, but resists innovation to 
such an extent as to desire a return to some outworn set of 
customs or practices which are becoming obsolete and are actually 
losing social approval. 

There were no changes whatever made in Vetter’s attitude 
scales when the test was given at North Carolina State College, 
in order that a valid comparison of the results of the two studies 
could be made. 


THE GROUP AS A WHOLE 


The attitude scale was given to two hundred and ten under 
graduates. The results for the whole school were classified ac 
cording to the different groups of questions: (1) Political; (2)5ex 
and Family; (3) Individual Freedom; (4) Economic; (5) Author- 
ity of Religious and National Tradition; (6) International; and 
(7) Interracial. 

As may be seen from Table 1, the totals show that in the group 
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died the subjects’ possible choices tend away from the extremes 
toward the center, falling chiefly in the neutral, liberal and 
ervative categories. It may also be noticed that the students 
lied tend to take more advantage of the possible number of 
nary than of the radical choices. This fact tends to sug- 
the idea presented by A. D. Albert (1) that the rural people 
those in small towns (less than 5,000 population) are very 


rvative. This comparison may be suggested since a large 
mber of the students at North Carolina State College come 
rom rural communities, 32 per cent of thé students in this study 
ing sons of farmers (this percentage does not include sons of 
mall town merchants, lawyers, ete.). 
lable 1 shows that the group studied is more reactionary on 
he questions of ‘‘Race’’, and ‘‘Sex and Family’’ than on any 
other one. The vote on seale thirty-one on the subject of ‘‘ Inter- 
breeding of Races’’ is probably the cause of this group of questions 
rating so highly as reactionary, since over 70 per cent of the total 
imber of choices for this seale rated reactionary. The cause 
for this vote obviously arises because of the race question in the 
south, and the consequent social gulf existing between the negroes 
and the whites of this section. It will be seen from this table that 
the lowest liberal and radical scores are on this question. 

The vote on Sex and Family questions, as shown in Table 1, 
would indicate a rather large number of extremists on each side 
of the question, since a rather large number of possible votes 
fall in both the reactionary and the radical catagories. 

It will also be noticed from Table 1 that a very high percentage 
of possible neutral choices were made on ‘‘ Kconomic’’, ‘‘ Interna- 
tional’’, and ‘‘Interracial’’ questions. It was in these three groups 
that the seales appeared concerning which the students seemed 
to know less, namely, the question of ‘‘Minimum Wage Laws’’, 
‘‘Labor Organizations’’, ‘‘Fascist Government’’, and ‘‘ Nordic 
Race’’. It is not to be expected that the group as a whole would 
hold very extreme views on questions with which many were 
infamiliar. It is the writer’s opinion that some of the students 
not knowing the meaning of the question would tend to take 
advantage of checking such steps found in the neutral category.’ 
However, the ‘‘eonomic’’ questions tend to show a large number 
of possible choices in the liberal and radical eategories and a 





\ check by means of an objective test given to a control group of 46 sophomores 
ved over 40 per cent did not understand the ‘‘Minimum Wage Law’’; 28 per cent 
statement pertaining to ‘‘ Fascism’’; 21 per cent to the one on the ‘‘ Nordic Race’’; 
) per cent the one on ‘‘ Labor Organizations’’. 
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prisingly small number of reactionary and conservative 


CCS, 


(he question of ‘‘Individual Freedom’’ appears to have the 
est vote of possible radical and liberal choices, although 51 
cent of the possible choices are here found in the conservative 
.. (This is analyzed further in a later discussion). 
it may be said by way of summary that in all the groups of 
tions except those dealing with ‘‘Individual Freedom’’ and 
onomiec’’ matters, and students tend to take more advantage 
e possible reactionary and conservative choices than of the 
i! and radical. Sinee some of the seales in the Keconomic 
» were unfamiliar to the students, the question of Individual 
dom alone can positively be said to have more liberal and 


ilé al choices. 


COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES 

(he attitudes of the group studied, as shown by the attitude 

were next divided according to the four classes—49 fresh- 

men, 62 sophomores, 68 juniors and 31 seniors. Table 2 shows 

total number of possible choices and the percentage chosen 

ch of the individual classes for the entire group. As may 

een from this table, there is a slight but general tendency 

rd an inerease in liberal and radical choices and a decrease 

onservative and reactionary choices from the freshmen to the 

or class. This is true for each class in all the catagories except 

itral. 

‘lable 2 shows further that the greatest difference in any two 

consecutive classes studied appears to be between the freshman 

d the sophomore classes. It would probably be a mistake to 

tribute this finding to any one cause. No doubt many influ- 

ences, such as new associations, sudden change from the home 

environment, different standards of living, college courses and 

extra-curricular activities each contributes its share in causing 

e greatest change of opinion to be made during a student’s first 
ar in college. 

TABLE 2 


)MPARISON OF THE Four CLASSES ON THE PeR CENT THE ACTUAL CHOICES MADE Axk 
OF THE PossiBLE CHorIces ON EAcH or THE Five CATEGORIES 


Reactionary Conservative Neutral Liberal Radical 
Classes Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
14.0 48.7 50.2 33.6 9.12 
11.8 43.0 56 .6 36.9 10.9 
r 12.5 45.1 49.2 36.1 10.2 
more , 13.4 48.1 50.7 32.8 8.2 


54.9 46.5 26.5 7.61 
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[t may be of interest to the reader to notice that vote of the 
different classes on the question of ‘*Conscription for Military 
Service’’ since rather complete compulsory training for the firsj 
two college years has been practiced at North Carolina State 
College for a number of years. The freshmen and sophomores 
voted 74 and 70 per cent conservative, while the juniors and 
seniors were respectively 53 and 54 per cent conservative. There 
is at the same time a general increase in liberalism on this ques- 
tion, with a range from 18 per cent in the freshman class to 44 
per cent in the junior class, and dropping to 36 per cent in the 
senior class. (The small number of seniors may have influenced 
the percentage here.) 

Table 3 shows the percentages the actual choices are of the 
possible radical and reactionary choices of the four different 
classes on the various groups of questions. It appears from this 
table that in some of the groups of questions, the general trend 
away from reactionary from the freshman to the senior class as 
shown in the totals, does not appear to hold good for any of the 
groups of questions entirely consistently. This fact is especially 
true in the case of political, individual freedom and economic 
questions, which seem not to be influenced by the class in the 
reactionary category. The small number of seniors may have 
some influence here, since there are only one-half as many seniors 
as juniors or sophomores. 

This investigation would lead one to conclude that the seniors 
are less reactionary than the juniors on all the seales in the groups 
except those on ‘‘ Academic Freedom”’’ and ‘‘ Freedom of Speech’’. 
In these two seales the seniors are approximately five times more 
reactionary than the juniors.’ 

As shown by Table 3 there seems to be a low percentage of 
possible radical choices taken when compared with the percentage 
of conservative and liberal choices made (see Table 4). The small 
number of radical choices, as of reactionary choices, make it prac- 
tically impossible to draw any definite conclusions, especially since 
there is no question on which there seems to be a wide difference 
of opinion. 








2 At the time when the attitude test was given to the seniors, there was a rather 
high tension of feeling on the campus and especially in the senior class, concerning an 
article on ‘‘cheating’’ which apparently seemed to show the senior class up in a bad 
light. The article was published by a member of the junior class, whose rights in 
making known to the public certain facts were upheld by himself and brought forth the 
question, on the part of some, of the exercise of freedom of speech. The possibility, 
therefore, is that the seniors in a high state of tension would tend to respond in 4 
reactionary manner to any question pertaining to ‘‘academie freedom’’ or ‘‘ freedom 
of speech ’’. 
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A comparison of the totals presented in Table 3 shows ay 
inverse relationship between radicalism and reactionarism in eac h 
class from the freshman to the senior. It appears from the tota] 
that the classes which rank comparatively high in one extreme 
rank comparatively low in the other. This inverse relation seems 
to exist more consistently with the freshman and sophomore 
groups in each category than between any two groups. The fresh 
man, as may be seen from Table 3, tend to have higher reactionar 
and lower radical percentages than any other class. This state 
ment is true of the ‘‘International’’ question and the questio. 
of ‘‘ Authority of Religious and National Tradition”’’ and ‘‘ Race”’ 

Table 4 shows the percentage of different classes’ votes on 
possible liberal and conservative choices for the different types 
of questions. As shown from this table, the conservative choic 
tend to decrease with progressive years in college. et chang 
are more consistent than was any tendency revealed in Table 3 
concerning the radical and reactionary choices. This Is quite 
likely due in a large manner to the larger number of possible 
choices in these categories as well as to the larger number ot 
choices falling in this mid-portion rather than the extremes. The 
questions pertaining to ‘‘Sex and Family’’ were the only excep 
tions to this constant shift from conservatism to liberalism with 
advancing years in college. 

As already stated there appears a slight but consistent tend 
ency for the classes from freshman to senior to increase in per 
centage of liberal choices made, there being approximately 10 
points higher percentage of possible liberal choices made by the 
senior class than by the freshman. In only three groups of ques 
tions does the tendency toward a growth in liberal choices remain 
entirely consistent from the freshman to the senior class. These 
groups of questions are ‘‘Political’’, ‘‘International’’, and ‘‘ Au 
thority of Religious and National Tradition’’. In the last men 
tioned there appears the greatest difference in percentage of 
possible choices made, or 23 per cent. On the questions in which 
the increase in liberalism is not consistent with the totals for 
each class, except the race question, there seems to be such a 
small difference in percentage that it could possibly have been 
caused by chance error due to the small number comprising certain 
groups. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND ATTITUDES 

It has already been mentioned that the students taking the 

attitude test were not asked to sign their names. However, in 
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spite of this fact, thirty-eight students taking the test did add 
their signatures. This made it possible to get the grades of this 
group of students. There are, in this group of students, three 
‘‘A’’ students (average grades from 80 to 90), thirteen ‘““(” 
students (average grades from 70 to 80), and eight ‘‘D”’ students 
(average grades 60 to 70). Since the average for the entire sty 
dent body for the year 1929-30 was 78.8, this sample of students 
appears to be a very good representative of the school average 
from the standpoint of scholarship. 

Table 5 gives a comparison of the various scholastic groups 
on the choices made in the different categories. The totals for the 
whole group are also presented for comparison. 

TABLE 5 


A COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT SCHOLASTIC GROUPS ON THE PER CENT THE AcTUAL 
Cuoices Mapes ARE Or PossIBLe CHoIces ON EACH OF THE Five CATEGORIES 


Reactionary Conservative Neutral Liberal Radical 

Scholastic Groups Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Total =r 14.0 48 .7 50.2 33.0 9.12 
** A’? Students 33.3 44.4 54.8 52.6 
**B’’ Students l1.! 43.1 49.2 34.3 17.6 
$¢@”? Students. ..... 12.5 51.5 o9.8 32.0 0.9 
‘*D’’ Students. ah 12.9 59.6 61.1 20.9 3.9 


l'rom this table it appears that the group highest in scholar 
ship tends to have slightly lower reactionary and conservative 
and higher liberal and radical percentages. This table shows fur 
ther that the greatest difference in percentages appears between 
those of the ‘‘A’’ students and those of the ‘‘D’’ students; the 
differences in this case show a range from approximately 13 points 
in the reactionary category to 56 in the conservative. The greatest 
difference between any two consecutive groups lies between the 
‘*A’’ student and the ‘‘B’’ student. Although the ‘‘B’’, ‘°C’’, 
and ‘‘D’’ groups show decided differences, there do not appear to 
be any as great as those between the ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ students. 

[t appears from Table 5 that the groups are lower in liberalism 
and radicalism as the scholastic standing decreases, and become 
higher in reactionary and conservative percentages. There is no 
exception to this statement in any category, the very consistency 
of this decrease in liberal-radical choices and increase in reac 
tionary-conservative point rather conclusively to the generalization 
that scholarship and attitude seem in some way to be related t 
each other. Whether scholarship or attitude or some other facto! 
is the cause of this relationship is not wholly known from the 
data at hand; but it is quite probable that all are influential factors. 
These results are in harmony with the findings of G. W. All 
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port (3) made in connection with 375 undergraduate college stu 
dents. Again, Howell’s (5) comparative study of 50 college 
tudents who had the highest ratings of belief in the orthodox 
fatements (designated as conservative) with the 50 lowest (desig- 
nated as radical) showed the latter more intelligent and less 
suggestible. 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER GROUPS 

In the study made by Vetter (14) there were 705 students from 
the University of New York and 204 students from the University 
of Washington. These groups were chosen for comparison since 
they came from rather distinct and different parts of the United 
states. 

Table 6 gives a direct comparison of the group in this study 
with those from New York University and Washington Univer 


TABLE 6 
A (COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT TYPPS OF RESPONSES BY THE STUDENTS 
FROM WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, New YorK UNIVERSITY, AND 
NortTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


New York Washington N.C, State 
Type of Response University University College 
Reactionary .... , 195 243 393 
Conservative .... wie 112] 1421 , 1462 
Liberal . ‘ aces 1483 1226 1024 
Radical . , nee 293 203 237 


sity. The comparison is made on the basis of the number choosing 
each of the five categories, the values being the probable frequency 
for each category, were the tests to be given to 100 students with 
instructions to choose one step out of the 36 sets of five-step scales 
(14, p. 172). 

A comparison of the schools in Table 6 reveals that the stu- 
dents at North Carolina State College tend to show less difference 
from the students at the University of Washington than from 
the students at the University of New York. The fact that 80 
per cent of the students in the New York University group were 


Jews may have some influence on attitude differences here. Only 
one Jewish student at North Carolina State College was in the 
group of 210 students taking the test. As Vetter (14) shows in 
his comparison of attitudes on religious questions the Jews seem 
to be the extreme liberal and radical element in his group at the 
University of New York. 


lor those readers who might be interested in making a more 


thorough comparison of the three institutions as to attitude rat- 
ings, Table 7 will be of special value. It gives the reactionary- 
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radical scale rating for each category in each one of the thirty-six 
scales of the attitude test for North Carolina State College, The 
University of Washington, and the University of New York. This 
shows that on the majority of questions the students at North 
Carolina State are more reactionary and conservative and less 
liberal and radical than are the University of Washington or the 


University of New York students. 


There are some questions on which the North Carolina State 
College group seems to be extremely high in reactionary and 
Table 7 shows these questions to be; (a) the 


conservative choices. 


36. 


. Hoover... 


TABLE 


COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE CHOICES OF STUDENTS AT NorTH CAROLINA Stare 


COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, AND THE UNIVERSITY OF New York 


Questions 
Government Ownership 


. Confiscation of Wealth. 
. Protective Tariff...... 
. Hereditary Wealth.... 
. Subway Fare.. 
. Limitation of Mating. . 
. Birth Control....... ‘ 
. Legality Abortion..... 
GC) Sars 
. Incest rerCree 

. Social Progress....... 


Prohibition ... 


3. Academic Freedom.... 


Freedom of Speech... 


. Conscription for Mili- 


tary .... 


p CN 6's & taeeenes 
. Socialization of Medical 


ea ee 


. Minimum Wage Laws.. 


Equality of Income... 


. Compulsory Education. 
. Supreme Court........ 


Religion & Science.... 
American Constitution. 


. Respect Tradition..... 
DB. Fhe Cierek . « cccccs 


Labor Organization.... 
DD «+ o wkd endae var 
Naval Armament...... 
Fascism... cade 
Miseegenation ... 


. Latin-American Policy. 


Immigration... ...... 
International Alliance. . 


. White Supremacy...... 


INGWGNS TRROB. . icc ccccs 
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Conservative 


ania 
N N 
C WwW Y 
Ss U U 
60 51 47 
57 65 54 
5a 69 52 
54 63 50 
43 35 26 
60 53 39 
36 20 19 
54 37 41 
44 435 29 
53 49 4h 
56 40 22 
43 40 28 
68 78 70 
52 70 46 
21 20 12 
16 7 9 
7 7 8 
12 8 9 
55 60 52 
51 35 16 
66 53 38 
26 36 27 
61 60 51 
32 35 29 
37 61 36 
54 46 35 
68 74 63 
72 68 59 
75 84 66 
49 32 26 


Liberal 


N N 
Cc WwW Y 
Ss Vv 
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28 30 39 
29 25 34 


27 22 25 
% 64 74 


27 39 51 


84 8&5 86 
48 60 78 
46 56 70 


54 75 68 
31 28 38 
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20 2 46 
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21 6 15 
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re group of ‘‘Sex and Family’’ questions, except that of incest, 
which question the University of New York students tend to 
rather different from the other two groups; (b) the question 
of ‘‘Minimum Wage Laws”’ appears to have more extremists at 
North Carolina State College than in the other two colleges. The 
ide scale concerning the ‘‘Church’’ was found to be reacted 
a higher percentage of reactionary and conservative choices 
om the North Carolina State College group; two of the three 
estions on ‘*Race’’? show extremely high reactionary choices 

y the North Carolina State group. 
(he econelusions which seem to come out of these comparisons 


|. North Carolina State College students tend to be more reac- 
ionary and conservative and less liberal than the students of the 
University of Washington. 

2. They are slightly less radical than the students of New York 
University and slightly more radical than the students of Wash- 
ington University. 

3. The North Carolina State College students tend more to 
the extremes than the students at New York University or Wash- 
ington University. 

4. They are decidedly more reactionary on the question of 
‘‘Sex and Family’’ and the ‘‘Race’’ questions. 


CONCLUSION 

Although there are few very definite conclusions which can be 
drawn from the present study, because of the lack of a sufficiently 
large number of cases in some of the groups, there are several 
findings which do seem rather evident and conclusive in so far 
as the present study is concerned. 

The students at North Carolina State College have a larger 
percentage of conservative and liberal choices than reactionary 
and radical, that is, they tend away from the extremes of opinion. 
llowever, when compared with the attitudes of the students in 
colleges of the north and extreme west, they appear to be slightly 
more extreme in the general score of their political and social 
attitudes. 

The results of the attitude test, when given to North Carolina 
State College students, show that the students here are most 
reactionary and conservative on the following questions; ‘‘ Race’’, 
‘Sex and Family’’, and ‘‘Authority of Religious and National 


Tradition’’. This fact also holds true when comparisons are made 


with the other college students on the same group of questions, 
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Of the four classes (freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior). 
the total percentages of possible choices show each succeeding 
class to be more liberal and radical and less reactionary and pity 
servative. lxactly what factors in college life causes the liberaliz 
ing of the students has not been determined in this study, Of 
the four classes, there is more difference between the freshmen 
and sophomores than between any other two consecutive groups. 

Probably the best criterion for judging radicalism and liberal 
ism is that of scholarship. Although the numbers involved wer 
rather small, the results point consistently and rather conclusively) 
to the fact that high scholarship and liberal-radical choices are 
positively related. 

In the comparison of North Carolina State College and those 
of New York University and Washington University, the results 
show that the students’ attitudes are surprising similar. The 
North Carolina State students tend to be more like the students 
at the University of Washington in all except the political ques 
tions. In these they are more like the students at the University 
of New York. On the questions already mentioned, that is, on 
‘*Race’’, ‘‘ Authority of Religious and National Tradition’’, and 
on ‘‘Sex and Family’’, the students of North Carolina State Col 
lege appear to have a slightly higher reactionary and conservative 
attitude than either the students of the University of New York 
or the students at the University of Washington. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF TIME * 


(‘OMPARATIVE RATING OF AND ESMOTIONAL REACTIONS TO THE 


Past, PRESENT, AND KF uTURE 


rath y ’ : 
By NATHAN ISRAELI 
FELLOW OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCII 
1932-33 


rT social psychology of time includes the problem of reac 
| tions to the passage of time. A report will be made in this 
paper of a study of how college students rank the past, pres 
and future, and of their emotional or affective reactions to 
these common time divisions. 


THE EXPERIMENTS 


(he purpose of Experiments I and II’ is to study orientation 
to time. In the first experiment, there are six questions in which 
each time-division, past, present, and future, is mentioned four 
times so that all the time-divisions are compared an equal number 
of times to one another. Experiment II touches upon more affee 
tive reactions to the passage of time and includes questions about 
worrying over the past, regretting the past, thinking about the 
future, worrying about the present, daydreaming about the future 
(opinion), emotional preference for the past, or future, hopeful 
ness about the future, daydreaming about the future (habit), 


looking ahead. 


EXPERIMENT I 


k these questions over carefully. If the answer is yes put a plus sign (-+-) in 
yes column, and if the answer is no put a minus sign (—) in the no column 


Yes No 


ls the past more important than the present? 
Is the past more important than the future? 
ls the present more important than the past? 
4. Is the present more important than the future? 
Is the future more important than the past? 
6. Is the future more important than the present? 


Manuscript received September, 19381. 

' These experiments are the first in a more general series of studies of reactions to 
6 future. These studies were preceded by a general theoretical summary in a paper 
published in this Journal in September, 1930, and entitled ‘‘Some Aspects of the Social 
Psychology of Futurism ’’, 
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EXPERIMENT II 
Look these questions over carefully. If the answer is yes put a plus sign 
the yes column, and if the answer is no put a minus sign (—) in the no column 
Yes No 
you worry much about your past misfortures? 
you regret the good old times? 
Do you think often about the future? 
you worry about present problems? 
Do you believe that it is worth while to daydream 
about the future? 
6. Do you prefer to look to the past rather than to the 
future? 
Are you hopeful about your own future? 
8. Are you in the habit of daydreaming about things that 
are going to happen? 
9. Do you often shape your plans in advance? 


All the entering Freshmen and General Psychology students 
at the University of Maine were subjects in the experiments con 
ducted in September, 1930. Included in the Freshman groups 
were 79 men and 81 women of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
59 men and 29 women of the College of Agriculture, and 177 men 
of the College of Technology. The upperclass groups, mostly 
sophomores, were made up of 37 Psychology—I, 40 Psychology-Il, 
31 Psychology-III, and 74 Psychology-IV men and women, 
mostly sophomores. 


THE RESULTS—EXPERIMENT | 

Almost all the 607 students think that the past is not more 
important than the present, that the present is more important 
than the past, and that the past is not more important than the 
future, and that the future is more important than the past. The 
greatest difference of opinion within the groups and between 
groups is found in a comparison of the future and present in ques 
tions 4 and 6. The past is regarded as of least importance. ‘Table 
[ presents data for the combined Freshman and Sophomore groups 
and for the Technology group. 

By totalling percentages favoring each time-division in the 
six different comparisons involved in this experiment, the rela 
tive importance of the three time-divisions can be found. The 
percentage of answers Yes in Question 1, Yes in Question 2, No 
in Question 3, and No in Question 5 are thus measures of the im 
portance, for the subjects, of the past relative to each of the other 
time-divisions to which it is compared. The sum of these per 
centages may be used as an index of the relative importance of the 
past. Such summary measures may be useful in comparing tlie 
three groups of subjects. The following table presents the 
measures for the three groups and their average : 
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TABLE II 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE * OF THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE ACCORDING To TH» 
DIFFERENT GROUPS 


GROUPS -- 


Technology Freshmen Sophomores Averagi 


Present 298 .7 312.7 338.1 316.5 
Future 277.9 270.2 228.1 958.7 
Past 23.4 17.3 33.9 94 9 


* Determined by total percentages favoring each time division. 


rom the ratios of the different indices in Table IT, the com 
bined groups can be seen to regard the present as 1.2 times as im 
portant as the future, and 12.7 times as important as the past. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Our subjects are definitely set for the present and the future, 
and are hardly disturbed over the past. The past is of little 
importance in the emotional time orientation of the subjects. Only 
13 per cent worry much about their past misfortunes, and, on the 
contrary, 94.5 per cent are hopeful about their own future. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of these experiments is to study orientation to 
the passage of time. In Experiment I, intellectual judgments 
were made by 607 subjects on the importance of the different time 
divisions, all of which were compared to one another. By simply 
totalling the percentages of those who favored each time-division, 
it was determined that the combined groups regard the present as 
1.2 times as wmportant as the future, and 12.7 times as important 
as the past. In Experiment II, it was found that the past is hardly 
important in the emotional time behavior of the subjects: while 
only 13 per cent worry much about their own past misfortunes, 
4.5 per cent are hopeful about their own future; 67.4 per cent 
worry about present problems, 56.3 per cent daydream about 
things that are going to happen, and 89.3 per cent often shape 
their plans in advance. Thus, it has been shown that the future is 
of most and the past of least importance in the orientation of our 
subjects, so far as this can be ascertained by the methods of the 
experiment. 
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REVIEWS 


HuMAN LEARNING. By Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York: The Century Company, 1931. Pp. 206. 
$2.25. 

The book consists of 12 lectures which according to the title page were 
delivered at Cornell University in 1928 and 1929, but the preface states 
that the first six lectures were based on investigations carried out from 
1927 to 1930. The author remarks that much of the material in Lectures 9 
10, and 11 had already been printed, and Lectures 7, 8, and 12 were 
apparently written in recent years. The results of a large number of 
paper-and-pencil tests and small experiments are briefly described, but 
Thorndike does not state whether he personally carried out all of th 
tests. He does say, however, that some of the experiments are, amo 
other things, ‘‘a refutation of the various hypotheses of Hobhouse, Watson, 
Carr, Woodworth, Tolman, Hollingworth, Peterson, and others’’ (p. 65 

The subjects of learning, retention, and reproduction have been ap 
proached from the experimental and physiological points of view for a 
number of years, but the author does not seem to be writing as a ps} 
chologist who is primarily interested in the experimental method. The 


major portion of the relevant scientific work is ignored, and the pr 
cedure used in carrying out the tests is only semi-experimental. Some 
attempt is occasionally made to identify the psychological activities i 
volved in the processes being studied, but the attempt is casual and at 
times despairing, and no contact at all is made with the recent findings 
in physiological psychology. Thorndike’s concepts of situation, connection, 
and response are more logical than psychological, and his diseussion of 
‘*belongingness’’, ‘‘identifiability’’, and ‘‘availability’’ does not seem to 
fall within the psychological field. 

The present book has been carefully reviewed by MeGeoch in the 
Psychologwal Bulletin, for June, 1931, and a more thoroughly appr: 
ciative treatment could hardly be desired. MeGeoch has apparently said 
everything in favor of the book that could be said. The nature of t! 
book and the scientific field to which it is related, however, seem to call 
for a definitely critical review. The present reviewer will assume that 
his task consists in deseribing and discussing in a eritical way those 
portions of the book which seem to be related to the science of psychology, 
and we shall not even attempt to summarize the sections which are pr 
marily concerned with elementary school education. 

The author takes up the conditioned response and pattern learning 
in Lectures 7 and 8, and these lectures seem to have been designed as a 
theoretical frame or support for the experimental studies described in 
Lectures 1 to 6. We shall therefore take up Lectures 1 to 6 after a dis 
eussion of Lectures 7 and 8. Most of what is included in Lectures / 
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10 had already been published, and Lectures 11 and 12 on the ‘‘ Evolu 
Learning’’ do not seem to belong with the rest of the book. 
conditioned response seems to the reviewer to be the most important 
included in the book, and this subject is briefly discussed by 

dike in Leeture 7. He claims that the conditioned reflex is not the 
vpe’’ of learning, but that it is a ‘‘special case to be put along 
learning in general’’. The first reason advanced in support of 


sition is that the conditioned salivary reflex in the dog can be 
need by several factors in, the external environment The remark 
le that ‘‘ Learning to salivate at a certain signal may then be more 
irable to learning by a little child to do something other than sitting 
vhen a buzzer sounds than to learning to do any particular thing 
a sound’’ (p. 109). It should not be surprising that the condi 
response may be influenced by factors in the external environment, 
as any learned response can be influenced by a large number 

ors both within and without the organism. Thorndike’s first objee 


he conditioned response is also difficult to harmonize with his 
tatement in another place that ‘‘Connections very rarely, if ever, 
om an entire situation acting with equal efficacy of all its parts. 
n any connection there are likely to be minor connections from parts 
ituations to parts of the responses Any part of the situation 
ntract not only a link or bond with the response as a whole but 
dition a preferential bond or connection with some part thereof, 


Vhen such a part of a situation happens alone or in a different context, 


ls to evoke the total response that was previously bound to it and 
evious context’’ (p. 139). 
lhorndike’s seeond objection to the conditioned response is that, when 
conditioned response has been established, repetition of the conditioned 


mulus will eause the connection between it and the conditioned response 


ecrease in strength. This is the well known but not always appre- 


ted process of adaptation or fatigue which Pawlow calls ‘‘experimental 


netion’’. It appears to be a universal phenomenon of stimulus-response 
tions. The other objections to the conditioned response are that 
nditioned response which has been adapted or fatigued may seem 


reinstate itself after a period of time, and that poor results have been 


tained with the conditioned human salivary response. 


The conditioned response principle became well known and relatively 


ular some time after Thorndike described certain laws of learning, 


t was advanced by several objective psychologists as a relatively scien 
description of the learning process. The conditioned reflex has been 
oached from the point of view of physiological psychology, and the 
uli and the responses with which the stimuli are connected have 


quently been quite definite. A conditioned response experiment is 
ferent in several important respects from Thorndike’s paper-and-peneil 


in which the S is asked to speak a number when a word is heard 
0 try to draw a 4-inch line. Thorndike’s test situations involve the 


‘thology of seeing, hearing, subvocal speaking, writing, thinking, recall- 
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ing, adjusting, ete.; and in investigating these subjects it is necessary 
to use the introspective method if any accurate information is to be obtained 
about what is actually taking place in the subject. 

The visual, auditory, verbal, manual, associative, and other processes 
involved in a child’s learning that ‘‘7 x 9 = 63’’ are not comparable with 
or analogous to the processes involved in the conditioned salivary reflex 
in the dog. The conditioned reflex is objective and physiological, and 
the processes involved in learning the ‘‘7 x9 = 63’’ are on a different 
psychological plane. Instead of being concrete and definite, the act of 
learning that ‘‘7 x 9 = 63”’ is quite confused, and it is relatively unknown 
in the ease of an individual S when no attempt is made to obtain an 
introspective analysis of the basic psychological processes that are present 
Referring to ‘‘7x9’’ as a ‘‘situation’’ and to ‘‘63’’ as a response seems 
to be just kind of logical, unanalytical, and external description that does 
not advance psychology as a science. This unanalyzed-situation-unana- 
lyzed-response psychology may be of great value in the study of arith- 
metic, but it does not bring one even near the fundamental principle or 
principles of learning. The first question which has to be asked about 
the connecting process is what psychological processes are being connected 

In Lecture 7 the author objects to the conditioned response on the 
ground that the response may be influenced by a number of factors, but 
in discussing Gestalt psychology at the beginning of Lecture 8 he makes 
the contradictory statement that ‘‘It is a general law of mental action that 
the response to any external situation will depend upon the condition 
of the person as well as upon the nature of the situation’’ (p. 119). The 
‘*situation’’, however, is sometimes regarded as being entirely without 
the organism (pp. 101, 121), and at other times it is entirely within the 
brain (p. 102). It may even be a length, a box, or a word (p. 102). 
Although a ‘‘situation’’ may exist wholly within the brain (p. 102), the 
mind may be ‘‘subjected to a situation’’ (p. 16); and although a ‘‘situa- 
tion’’ may exist entirely outside the body, the ‘‘situation’’ may be ‘‘a 
part of the person’s mind’’ (p. 119). In another place reference is made 
to ‘‘the influences which coéperate with the situation to determine the 
response’’ (p. 120). The particular meaning that is attached to the word 
‘*situation’’ varies considerably in different parts of the book, and some 
may find it difficult to understand why Thorndike who is an advocate 
of specific connections should use this simple but important word in such 
a confused variety of meanings. 

The treatment of Gestalt psychology in Lecture 8 is almost as sketchy 
as the description of the conditioned response. Thorndike gives some argu- 
ments in favor of specifie connections and against configurations, and 
he expresses the opinion that ‘‘The situation-response formula is adequate 
to cover learning of any sort’’ (p. 132). Although much of his psy- 
chology is based on specifie connections, he now prefers the word siiwa- 
tion to stimulus. The argument which he gives against pattern learning 
seems to the reviewer to be some argument in favor of just the kind of 
specific connections that are involved in the conditioned response. The 
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‘curations (p. 125), although in several other places in the book he 
ks of the action of neurones or the readiness of neurones to act. In 


or says that practically nothing is known about physiological con- 


ring Gestalt psychology he could have made much better use of the 
experimental data on 
onal response’’, because in these studies the stimuli and responses are 
ently quite specific. A further point in favor of the conditioned 
mse is that it can also be investigated without any reference to 
sive psychology and vitalism. 
in Lecture 1 the results of several studies are described on ‘‘ The Influ- 


ooslovny’’, which he says is the Russian for ‘‘con- 


of the Frequency. of Occurrence of a Situation’’, and in one of 
tudies blindfolded S’s attempted to draw a 4-inch line. The con- 

n was reached that ‘‘If a certain state of affairs acts upon a man 
100 times, he will, so far as any intrinsic action of the 10,000 repetitions 
ncerned, respond in the same way to the last thousand as to the 
The repetition of a situation may change a man as little as the 
tion of a message over a wire changes the wire. In and of itself, 
teach him as little as the message teaches the switchboard’’ (p. 14). 
[horndike now claims that ‘‘frequency’’ alone has no effect, but it seems 
the words ‘‘use’’ and ‘‘exercise’’ would have been more appropriate 

in this connection. Thorndike has abandoned his earlier claims 
the validity of the law of use and has adopted a position that is 
stantially the same as that which was taken by the reviewer in 1924. 


Nore: Hulsey Cason, Criticisms of the laws of exercise and effect, Psychol. Rev., 


1, 397-4117. 


We are glad to note that Thorndike has abandoned his earlier theory of 
learning, and also that he has substantially accepted a position in regard 
the inadequacy of the law of use which we were apparently the first 
take 
Although the reviewer denied in 1924 that the repeated exercise of a 
timulus-response connection will in itself strengthen the connection, it 
an exaggeration to say that exercise produces no effect at all. As one 
would expect from the well established laws of adaptation and fatigue, 
the repeated exercise of a connection between a stimulus and a response 
will in itself always cause a decrease in the strength of the connection. 
Attempting to draw a 4-inch line, however, is not a ‘‘connection’’. Several 
different activities are present in the organism while such an attempt is 
being made, and several ‘‘ connections 
not certain that Thorndike has a clear idea of what he wishes the word 
‘‘connection’’ to mean. The contraction of the voluntary muscles in the 
arm is not a ‘‘eonnection’’. The 4inch line itself is not a ‘‘connection’’. 
\ccording to the customary use of the word, connections are between 
stimuli and responses, connections are formed and connections persist in 
the nervous system, and, it may be added, discussions of whether use 
strengthens a connection between a stimulus and a response have to 


’? 


are present and active. We are 


center around diseussions of the nervous system, and not around arms, 


muscles, pencils, and lines. 
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A certain amount of fatigue will result if 10,000 attempts are made 
to draw a 4-inch line. The fatigue will change the condition of the 8's 
body, and the 4-inch line will not, and cannot, be the same at the end 
as at the beginning of the 10,000-line series. There is apparently no 
experimental evidence which supports the view that exercise produces no 
effect at all. 

In Leeture 2 on ‘‘The Influence of the Frequency of Occurrence of a 
Connection: the Principle of Belonging’’, an experiment is described ip 
which pairs such as ‘‘ Amogio 29’’ and ‘‘ Barona 72”’ were read to the § 
If the S verbalized, thought, or paid attention to the items in a pair, the 

tems tended to become connected with each other, and if the S did not 
actively react to the two items they were not connected with each other 
This result was to have been expected from the already large number of 
well known observations and experiments on interest, the will to learn, 
testimony, and incidental memory. In Lecture 2 there is also a discussion 
of situations, connections, and ‘‘belongingness’’, but we were unable to 
find a consistent meaning in the statement made. 

In Lecture 3 on ‘‘The Influence of the After-Effects of a Connection”’, 
a test is described in which the S was asked to supply a letter to make 
‘*b-at’’ a word. At the beginning of the test the S’s showed a tendency 
to write the letter ‘‘O’’ in the blank space, but when an 8S wrote ‘‘O” 
the E said ‘‘Wrong’’. Whenever as S happened to write ‘‘L’’, however, 
the E said ‘‘Right’’. It may be assumed that several of the S’s thought 
over all or most of the possibilities in the alphabet, and tried out different 
letters at different times. From Thorndike’s description of the procedure, 
it appears that the S’s were simply informed that ‘‘L’’ was correct and 
that ‘‘O’’ was incorrect. Since the 8’s were instructed to write ‘‘L”’ 
but not ‘‘O’’, it is not surprising that on later occasions they wrote ‘‘4”’ 
more frequently and ‘‘O’’ less frequently. The psychology involved in 
this experiment is the psychology of audition, vision, writing, thinking, 
recalling, verbalizing, ete., and the activities that were actually present 
in individual cases could have been identified by having qualified S’s 
describe their inner mental processes. But the author did not use the 
introspective method, nor does he explain the results that were obtained 
merely by saying that the S’s coéperated in the experiment and carried 
out the instructions that they received. 

Thorndike attempted to explain the change in the 8S’s behavior in 
terms of the satisfying and annoying ‘‘effects’’ of E’s speaking the words 
‘*Right’’ and ‘‘Wrong’’. As far as we have been able to discover, this 
theory is the same as the pleasure-pain theory of learning, which was 
originated, first described, and discussed in a scholarly fashion by Herbert 
Spencer, Alexander Bain, and James Mark Baldwin. The principal objec 
tion to Thorndike’s recent altered version of the ‘‘law of effect’’, however, 
is that, regardless of what the affective condition of the S may be, the 
affectivities cannot influence an act which has already occurred and which 
is now entirely a matter of the past. If the feelings and emotions of the 
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G strong they may have some influence on his present condition, ¢. 
attitudes, dispositions, verbalizations, etc., and as a result of these 
hanges in the S’s present condition the affectivities may have some 
luence on the later performance of what is only logieally the same act, 

i logical confusion, however, to say that the ‘‘after-effects of a con 
n work back upon it to influence it’’ (p. 47). The author claims 
nnoyers have no special retroactive effect, and that satisfiers seem 
t more directly and uniformly; but neither satisfiers nor annoyers 
ect an activity that has ceased. It appears therefore that affectivi 

in influence the present condition and activities of the S, that they 
nfluence the future condition and activities of the S, but that they 

n no sense influence an activity thal existed only in the past. This 

like claiming that something that is done or said to a person 

in influence the game of tennis which he played yesterday 

(he experimental data which Thorndike offers in support of the 
re-pain theory of learning is largely concerned with the lower ani 

ut the most valuable and reliable evidence on this subject has come 
experiments on human S’s and from experiments in which some 

is made of the introspective method. Many of the studies with 
human S’s have shown that feelings and emotions influence other activities 
organism, and also that feelings and emotions are themselves in 

d by a large number of bodily conditions and activities. The large 
majority of the satisfiers, annoyers, likes, and dislikes which are experi 
in everyday life are themselves learned It is therefere difficult 

eve that satisfiers and annoyers alone are at the basis of the learning 

cess when most of the satisfiers and annoyers are themselves learned. 
lhe title of Lecture 4 is ‘‘ Explanations of the Influence of the After- 
Effects of a Connection’’, and the most important assumption that is 
made that there are ‘‘after-effects of a connection’’. If one believes, 
however, that the after-effects of the alleged satisfy ingness and annoy ing- 
ness from hearing the E say ‘‘Right’’ and ‘‘ Wrong’’ are not on an activity 
iat has ceased and are not of an activity that has ceased, then most of 
material in this lecture is without meaning. After a 15-page discussion 
how the ‘‘after-effects’’ of a ‘‘connection’’ work back upon it to influ- 
ence it, Thorndike remarks that ‘‘It is high time that | made an apology 
for the new bateh of meanings which have been attached to the word 
ymnection in these lectures. It has been or will shortly be used to mean 


} 


at least these eight different things, perhaps more’’ (p. 62) The eight 
different things which Thorndike claims the word ‘‘connection’’ means 
are quite confused. He says that a ‘‘connection’’ means a probability, 
or the actual occurrence of one state of affairs after another, or putting 
the two states of affairs in a given sequence, or the condition of the neu 
rones in the brain, or the action of the neurones in the brain, ete. But 
n the discussion of Gestalt psychology, he says that learning is connecting, 
and that connections are between situations and responses (p. 122). It 
seems reasonable to expect that an author should make some kind of effort 
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to determine the meaning he wishes to attach to basic terms. The context 
cannot supply the meaning of the word ‘‘connection’’ when no definite 
meaning is attached to it. 

In Lectures 5 and 6 more paper-and-pencil tests are described in which 
the S’s later behavior was modified when the E gave him the instructions 
of ‘‘Right’’ and ‘‘Wrong’’. Some of these experiments might have been 
among the most significant in the book, but the procedures used and the 
results obtained are not adequately described. On pages 53-55, for ex 
ample, an experiment is referred to in which the 8 was given the following 
instructions. ‘‘I shall show you large cards like this. Each has four 
lines which we eall, beginning at the left, 1, 2, 3, and 4. You will com 
pare the four lines as to length and state the number of the one which 
you think is the longest. If a line is broken by white strips across it. 
disregard these and use as its length the distance from one end to the 
other. The differences in length are very, very small, and consequently 
your judgments at the beginning may seem to you to be mere guesses.”’ 
Thorndike describes the further procedure that was used as follows. ‘‘The 
ecards are then displayed; the subject is allowed about five second 
make his judgment; the experimenter then turns down the ecard, records 
the judgment, and announces ‘Right’ or ‘Wrong’. The series 
eards is so constructed that all the differences are utterly indistinguish 
able, being zero or less than one-half millimeter, but so that in a ecard 
which has one line thicker than the others, line 3 is always right. In a 
eard which has one line cut by two white strips, 2 is always right, and 
similarly for the other sorts of cards used. There is always some feature 
by connection with which correctness of response can be attained. In 
a ecard which has a blot or imperfectly drawn line, line 1 is right, ete 
ete. Of all this the subjects know nothing at the start of the experiment, 
and some of them never learn anything of it. We limit our consideration 
to them’’ (p. 53). 

The above experiment may be discussed at some length because 


author seems to have considered it one of the most important in the book 
The reader is not told the length of the four lines, although this is an 
important point in the experiment. Asking the S’s not to pay attention 
to the marks on some of the cards probably had the effect of specifically 
directing their attention to these marks. The experiment is supposed 
to be concerned with judging the length of the lines, but there is nothing 
in the author’s deseription of the results which indicates that the 5's 
made the slightest improvement in this function. 

It may be recalled that when one of the four lines was noticeably 


t r 


thicker than the others, line 3 was the longest; when one of the fou 
lines was broken by two white strips across it, line 2 was the longest, 
etc. The differences in length were indistinguishable at the beginning 
of the experiment, and presumably also at the end, but this was actually 
of no consequence as far as the number of correct responses was concerned 
The associations that were actually formed by the S’s were between 4 
perceptible mark on the card and a number indicating the position ©! 
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ngest line. The S’s could have increased the number of their correct 
onses to the same extent if the lines (they were supposed to be judging) 
heen on the back, rather than on the front, of the card. The number 
rreet responses given by the S’s increased because they were able 
rm associations between the four marks and the four positions of the 
line. Thorndike does not say that the S’s ability to judge the 
of the lines was tested after training with the marks left off, 
ih this would have been the proper and obvious control to use. 
never the S said ‘‘Two’’ and the E said ‘‘Right’’, one line was cut 
white strips. Under these conditions the S’s could well be expected 
rm a connection between two white strips across one of the lines and 
‘Two’? as the response. 

In referring to the reactions of his S’s to the experimental situation 
ed above, the author says: ‘‘They do learn, and learn more rapidly 
ibjects who are induced by other means than satisfying conse- 

I to respond correctly to the cards as often as they do. For example, 
ndividuals were tested before and after training with announce- 
of ‘Right’ and ‘Wrong’. Eight others were tested before and 
training with no announcement of ‘Right’ and ‘Wrong’, but with 

mger line made from one to two and one-half millimeters longer, 
hat it was judged correctly in a much larger percentage of the trials 
n the case of the first eight individuals. The number of right and 
responses per person was 590 right and 1,486 wrong for the former 
ect’ group, and 618 right and 776 wrong for the latter or ‘frequency’ 
ip. The effect group improved from a total of 362 right to 432 right, 
19.6 per eent of their early score. The frequency group improved 


m 371 right to 383 right or by 3.2 per cent of their early score. Other 


‘iments show smaller differences than this, but the general result 
in favor of the ‘effect’ group’’ (pp. 54-5). 
lhe author does not say what the S’s learned, although this is the 
point of the experiment. When the longest line was made from 
to two and one-half millimeters longer, the ‘‘frequeney’’ group im- 
only 3.2 per cent. These results, however, were not comparable 
those obtained with the ‘‘effect’’ group because of the difference in 
tions for the two groups. Thorndike says that for the ‘‘effect’’ 


the number of right responses per person was 590, and that this 

ip improved from a total of 362 right to 432 right. A careful study 
(horndike’s deseription of these results will show that he does not 
vhat results were actually obtained, and his remarks on some of the 
its are incomprehensible. The total number of trials for each 5S is 
ven, but after a presumably large number of trials the number of 
responses in the ‘‘effect’’ group increased only 19.6 per cent, and 
tatement is made that ‘‘Other experiments show smaller cifferences 
this’’. Sinee the ‘‘effect’’ group improved only 19.6 per cent after 
appears to have been a large number of trials, it appears inaccurate 
iy that the S’s in the ‘‘effect’’ group ‘‘learn more rapidly than sub- 
who are induced by other means than satisfying consequences’’. 
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After the presumably large number of trials, the maximum improvement 
that might be expected in forming associations between four marks and 
four numbers is more than 19.6 per cent. In paired associates learning 
only a few repetitions are ordinarily needed to connect the two items in 
each of four pairs. The experiment described above also illustrates the 
fact that S’s make use of cues when they are placed in problem situations 
but experiments and results of this kind do not greatly strengthen the 
ease for effect. 

We have not discussed the author’s concepts of belongingness, identif 
ability, and availability because they do not seem to be related to psycho 
logical subjects. The book purports to describe crucial, fundamental 
experiments which have an important bearing on the basic mechanism 
of learning. It seems clear, however, that before this ideal is even 
approached the method used will have to be more experimental, mor 
physiological, and also more psychological, and the activities or topics 
being investigated will have to be entirely divorced from paper-and-pencil 
tests, matching exercises, drawing, arithmetic, and any and all of the 
other practical concerns of the elementary school. 

Huusey Cason. 

University of Wisconsin. 


IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF ATTRIBUTE-CLUSTER-BLOcs. By Herman 
C. Beyle. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xy 
249. $3.00. 

The sub-title of this volume states that it is ‘‘A technique for use in 
the investigation of behavior in governance including report on identifi 
cation and analysis of blocs in a large non-partisan legislative body, the 
1927 session of the Minnesota state senate’’ 

This is an elaboration of a technique devised and used by Professor 
Stuart A. Rice in his various studies of political behavior which are 
collected in his Quantitative Method in Politics (1928). Professor Beyle 
has considerably extended this method of studying how individual members 
of any group cohere or vote together, or express attitudes or opinions upon 
public questions. This involves a method of tabulating votes of persons 
on common issues in a large number of ballots to discover if there are 
trends or common cohering situations among these voters in regard to 
certain issues. In this way he builds up indexes of blocs of voters. He 
has also devised means of studying the degree of intensity of this cohesion 
of individuals by dividing up his analysis of votes taken in a legislature 
into various classes of votes in terms of cohesion. He thus determines 
certain nuclei of cohesion with degrees of differences from this norm 
expressed as fringes or marginal blocs. 

He has given us a quantitative means of measuring this cohesion on 
particularly significant issues, chosen by non-quantitative methods grow- 
ing out of knowledge of the political situation. Moreover, he has devised 
a form of refined index of voting in terms of membership in political 
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narties, occupational status, legislative service, and geographical section 
fri m which legislators came. 

‘here would be no point in a review in the present journal to go 
into the details on the statistical devices. It is essentially a method of 
dealing with one set of variables by pairing them to another set of cate 
ries or attributes. The method is elaborate from the angle of mere 
unting and although it might be applied, according to the author, to a 
variety of problems in which cohesion of attributes or of persons to 


oe 
wide 
ttributes might be important. 

The book is laid out in four chapters. The first chapter of reasonable 


ength, deals with the history of this method of treating political data. 


[he second presents an ‘‘exposition of technique of attribute-cluster-bloe 
dentification and analysis’’. The third, an extended and involved presen 
tation, gives the data on the Minnesota senate vote which was used by 
fevle to demonstrate his method. The fourth is a theoretical chapter 
defending the use of this method in political science. There are five 
sections to the appendix giving statistical data, names of legislators, ete., 
ch might be suggestive to the student who wishes to apply the method 


to other data 

lhe reviewer must confess that he had trouble in reading this book, 
If the purpose of writing, like that of speech, is communication, then the 
omplication of communication by the introduction of novel terms and 
the elaborate involvement of phrases, clauses, and clauses within clauses, 
makes the communication from writer to reader difficult. It is my opinion 
that this book will fail to reach a wide a cirele of readers because of its 
ponderous and forbidding style. It is not a book that can be picked 
up casually and thumbed through for suggestions but must be carefully 
read and re-cast in perhaps more familiar terms before the reader will 
be able to follow all its implications. 

University of Wisconsin. KIMBALL YOUNG 


Evrective THINKING. By Joseph Jastrow. New York: Simon and Schus 
ter, 1931. Pp. xiii+-271. 

Jastrow’s most recent book is an invaluable ‘‘informal survey of the 
process of thinking’’ for the general reader. The author includes an 
analysis of thought impediments. He transforms Francis Bacon’s classic 
dols of the tribe, idols of the den, idols of the market, and idols of the 
theatre into a series of subjective and objective idols. Jastrow enumerates 
the following subjective idols: idol of the self, idol of the thrill, idol of 
the web; and the following objective idols: idol of the mass, idol of the 
mould, and idol of the eult. Certain outstanding individual and social 
factors, any one or any combination of which may lead to errors of thinking, 
are designated by these descriptive terms. There is a brief but important 
allusion to the offendicula of Roger Bacon which is said to have represented 
the following psychological impediments of thought: ‘‘overweight of 
authority, the slavery to custom, the dominance of the opinions of the 
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unskilled masses, and the concealment of ignorance by the pretense of 


knowledge.’’ 
New York City. NATHAN IsRagui 


CHILDREN’s Benavior Prositems, I. Incidence, Genetic and Intellectual 
Factors. By L. Ackerson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
1931. Pp. 268. . 

The private contributions to the Behavior Research Fund which made 
the work behind this book possible bear fruit in this first of a series of 
statistical studies of the records of some five thousand children exam 
ined at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. Here is a wealth 
of statistical data—about 5,000 consecutive cases out of some 13,000 ease 
records on file, covering the years 1923-1927. The analysis is intended 
to reveal the number and type of critical comments made by parents 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. The cases are classified 
by age and intelligence level; 2,853 white boys and 1,739 white gir 
and 245 negro boys and 163 negro girls. The emphasis is specifically 
placed on the ‘‘total child in the total situation’’ and the integration of 
various factors which results from the diversified points of view of the 
members of the staff. 

It is to the eredit of the Institute that such data could be and were 
collected, and to the credit of Dr. Herman M. Adler and Professor Thur 
stone that the five thousand cards—coded to make immediately available 
any group desired—were submitted to the author for a statistical analysis. 
The nature of the data and the philosophy underlying the statistical 
treatment of it make up the first part of the book. Assuming that an 
individual may be regarded as a behavior pattern, it remains to find the 
factors contributing to that make-up, and then to express the findings 
in a statistical statement of correlation and causation. The children were 
mostly under eighteen years of age under parental care, and were not 
generally on the police court books. They were referred primarily for 
eausing trouble at home, in the neighborhood, or at school, rather than 
through court channels. They were not delinquents; they were behavior 
problems in which no single factor stands out. Some were lacking in 
intelligence, some had problems for educational and vocational guidance, 
and some showed nervous disorders demanding expert attention. <A com 
plex of difficulties is the rule rather than any single diagnostic sign of 
trouble; hence simple categories were dispensed with in favor ol 
complete data. The term ‘‘problem child’’ is meant to indicate the at 
tude to be taken toward him by society, rather than any quantital 
degree of badness or difficulty. Most of the children were born of foreign 
parents, but lived in Chicago at the time of study. 

The method of obtaining data was to interview the parent, usuall) 
the mother, through a psychiatric social worker, and then turn to a! 
social agency involved in the case before the psychiatrist gave a clinica! 
examination. It is pointed out, however, that whatever inequalities exis! 
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ense of i is the differences due to subjective variations in gathering the data, 
presence of any selective process in obtaining the cases—have 
ELI y led to understating the case rather than the opposite. No 
n of the statistical approach to such problems seems necessary 
llectual 

Press, (he body of the study is concerned with a cataloging of the incidence 
behavior difficulties relative to chronological age and 1.Q. The 
1 made » 154 problems seleeted for study varied with both of these factors. The 
ries of finding was that more undesirable traits with an increase in C.A. 
exam - 1). were found, a decrease or leveling with these factors being less 
wealth and an arched curve even less so. The curves show a dip at 
\) : nee followed by a subsequent rise, with marked differences between 
tended i |). levels. The higher intellects showed a fair prognosis, while the 

arents i er levels and the high but young cases showed a bad prognosis. 
ssified ; | hook is both informative and suggestive. This first volume will 
rls . ter judged when the study has been carried to finding groups of 
fieally : ehavior patterns together with their causes, as is planned for the future. 


C. N. ALLEN. 
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NOTE ON AWARDS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


is, tiene 


a E [he Social Science Research Council announced in March the 
D. Van fe eigl th annual awards of research fellowships. The amount in 
* volved in these awards this year was $86,000, and the number of 


| Book J new fellows appointed was 30 out of a total of 113 applications. 


Grants in aid were awarded to 40 out of 104 applicants, and 
y New the total amount involved in these grants this year was approxi- 
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mately $23,000. 


anor 


1932, ‘ellowships for southern graduate students amounting in all 
to $10,500 were granted to 17 applicants out of a total of 177. Five 
of this group are negro students. 


en ee arene 


; Southern grants in aid were received by 17 members of the 
/ social science faculties of southern colleges and universities. These 
| grants for the year 1932-1933 aggregate $5,950. 




















